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Christmas Greetings 
from the Journal Staff 


CHRISTMAS is at the very heart 
of the work of the church school 
teacher or youth leader. In wishing 
all Christian education workers a 
good Christmas and a happy one we 
wish for each one the joy of receiving 
fully, in his own life, the message he 
is to bear to others. As we read again 
and reflect upon the stories of the 
nativity in the Matthew and Luke 
accounts, it is well also to turn to 
John 1:18 in the Revised Standard 
Version. “No one has ever seen God; 
the only Son, who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he has made him 
known.” 


That is why the story lives on and 
is precious to us. It is because Jesus 
made God known as he had never 
before been known. That’s why 
Christmas is more than the tinsel, 
the presents, the feasting, the fatigue. 
Christmas is the celebration of the 
coming of the one who revealed God 
and his creative and redemptive love. 
Our task is no less than to share 
that great revelation with children, 
young people, and adults. At Christ- 
mas, if it really be Christmas, we see 
the dimensions and the nature of the 
task of the Christian teacher. May 
Christmas this year renew that revela- 
tion for every worker in Christian 
education and deepen his commit- 
ment to his Christian witness. 

Lillian Williams | Thelma Thompson 
Marjorie Tolman  Lillith MacLaren 
Edna Bradley Catherine Sweatt 
Hertha Schwarz Rosalind Goins 
Helen Canty J. Martin Bailey 
Patricia Wartn —_—_ Ida Dierks 

Virgil E. Foster 


Buy Equipment 
Cautiously 
M ANY CHURCHES are imposing 


a handicap upon their church school 


teachers by buying poorly designed 
equipment. Some of them would be 
shocked if told this. They are spend- 
ing money unstintingly to get the 
equipment. It is attractive. They 
think they are buying the best. They 
are even told it is the best to be had. 

In the designing of many chil- 
dren’s tables, for example, more at- 


2 


tention is given to novelty and visual 
appeal than to functional considera- 
tions. Many of them are _ built 
with the idea that a children’s table 
should stay in one spot all week 
long, week after week. They are so 
heavy the teachers and pupils would 
have difficulty in moving them. 
They are so shaped that storing them 
is difficult. 


Most churches these days are so 
crowded that they need to use all of 
the floor area within a department 
room for each activity of that de- 
partment. This means that if chil- 
dren are to do anything beside sit 
around tables, the tables must be 
moved at some time during the ses- 
sion to make way for other activities. 
This calls for a lightweight but 
sturdy, rectangular table. It should be 
attractive, but simple in design. 


Chairs of novel designs are also 
being bought by churches. Chairs 
should be sturdy, as simple as pos- 
sible in design, straight in line with 
the grain to reduce splintering, and 
built for the child’s comfort and good 
posture. 


While some of the worst mistakes 
are being made in buying this basic 
equipment, churches are also buying 
blocks, toys, blackboards, tackboards, 
worship centers, projectors, screens, 
cabinets, folding chairs and _ tables, 
and many other items without suffi- 
cient investigation of their merits 
from a functional viewpoint. 


Equipment can be good looking 
and also serve its purpose well, but 
visual appeal and “the modern 
look” are not a guarantee of merit. 
Any church buying new equipment 
should investigate the products of 
several manufacturers, evaluate them 
from the standpoint of sturdiness, 
simplicity, movability, comfort, at- 
tractiveness, and flexibility of use, 
and should buy carefully. 

Our thanks to those who have sent 
us descriptions and pictures of equip- 
ment to be considered for use in the 
special issue on Equipment for Re- 
ligious Education, July, 1955. Others 
should send their suggestions as soon 
as possible. New ideas and adaptation 
of old ideas to local conditions may 


be very helpful to others. 
Virgil E. Foster 


The Cover Picture 


O NE OF THE GAYEST and live- 
liest paintings in the exhibit of re- 
ligious art held at the Art Institute 
in Chicago last summer was the 
Veronese, “Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt” shown on the cover. This is 
a large canvas, some five by eight 
feet in size, done in brilliant blues, 
greens and golden browns. It is said 
to be the most important Veronese 
in America. Paola Caliari of Verona 
(called Veronese), moved to Venice 
about 1554. He started a fashion for 
colorful, decorative paintings that be- 
came labeled Venetian. 

The incident depicted is based on 
a legend in the New Testament 
Apocryphal book, the Gospel of 
Pseudo-Matthew 20: “. . . on the 
third day Mary saw a palm and 
wished to rest under it.” Veronese 
has put into the scene not only the 
palm tree, a spring, the holy family, 
and the traditional donkey and cow, 
but also five athletic angels. One, 
hanging by a hand from a tree 
branch, is dropping dates into a scarf 
held by a second. Two on the left 
seem to have been washing the baby’s 
clothes and hanging them out to dry. 
The three figures at the bottom, Jo- 
seph, Mary and a squatting angel, are 
looking intently and lovingly at the 
entrancing child. 

The painting was loaned by the 
John and Mable Ringling Museum of 
Art in Sarasota, Florida, now owned 
by the State of Florida. John Ring- 
ling, founder of the famous circus, 
was a greater admirer of baroque art 
and purchased what turned out to be 
the most important collection of this 
school of art in America. Baroque 
painting may be characterized as dra- 
matic, even flamboyant, with large 
figures, bright color, swirling drap- 
eries and much movement. Ringling 
liked big pictures, that could be seen 
by crowds at a distance. It is not sur- 
prising that he purchased a number 
of fine Rubens paintings. 

Ringling was of German, descent, 
and never forgot his Lutheran back- 
ground and training. This may have 
led to his interest in religious sub- 
jects for his art collection. Another 
painting from his museum which also 
appeared in the exhibit of religious 
art held in connection with the meet- 
ing of the World Council of Church- 
es, was the fine Rembrandt, “The 
Deposition of Christ.” 

Lillian Williams 
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Meditations on Our Protestant Faith 


lez. ks Rediscovery of the Ws:bk 


by Stanley I. Stuber 


All scripture is inspired by God 
and is profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, and for 
training in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be complete, 
equipped for every good work. 
—II Timothy 4:16 RSV 


| Dee the past few years there 


has been, all over the nation, a 
return to the Bible. Youth groups 
now request Bible courses. Church 
school study material includes more 
Bible. Ministers are preaching more 
Bible sermons. Books based on the 
Bible have become best sellers. Elab- 
orate movie spectacles are “founded” 
upon biblical themes. 

Just what all this indicates—wheth- 


‘er or not it is the forerunner of a 


new moral and spiritual reformation 
—it is yet too early to say. But the 
fact remains that Bible reading and 
Bible study are increasingly popular. 

In order that the Bible may do its 
real work in our generation we must 
once again think of it in Protestant 
Reformation terms and accept it as 
the Word of God speaking directly 
to us individually and to the world 
in which we live. 


The Bible as the basis of 
authority 

The Protestant Reformation af- 
firmed the Bible’s sufficiently as the 
rule of faith and practice. The Rom- 
an Catholic Church then accepted 
the Bible as God’s Word, as it does 
today, but it added tradition along- 
side of the Bible on an equal basis. 
Moreover, because the Roman Cath- 
olic Church claimed to have given 
the Scriptures to Christendom, it also 
claimed the right of interpretation. 
According to Roman Catholicism it 
was the Church, and not the indi- 
vidual, that decided what God in- 
tended to say through his holy Word. 

Protestant reformers, having dis- 
covered the rights of Christian, liberty 
and having exercised the office of the 


Dr. Stuber is an author and editor. At 
present he is serving as General Secretary of 
the Japan International Christian University 
Foundation. 
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priesthood of all believers, rediscov- 
ered the Scriptures. Here they found 
a new basis of spiritual authority to 
place over against that of the pope 
and the Roman hierarchy. 

“Oh, that the Bible were translated 
into the tongues of all peoples so that 
it could be read not only by the 
Scotch and Irish but even, by the 
Turks and Saracens!” exclaimed the 
eminent scholar Erasmus on the verge 
of the Reformation. Martin Luther, 
William Tyndale and others brought 
to realization Erasmus’ earnest long- 
ing and started a spiritual revolution 
which was to spread around the 
world. 

Accepting the Protestant principle 
of the sufficiency of the Bible, what 
does the church school teacher today 
find in Scripture that is worth special 
consideration and time, and is worth 
passing on to pupils week after week? 

Let us think at this point, of what 
the Bible means to us personally. 

In the Bible we find not only 
historical records but also the first- 
hand accounts of the struggles, the 
temptations, and the victories of 
men of faith. 

We discover here literature so 
splendid that it has outlived the 
centuries. 

We find in it the greatest spiritual 
treasury in all the world; by per- 
sonal experience we have discovered 
that it has within its pages a divine 
source of redemption. 

In the Bible we have come to 
know Christ, whom we accept as 
Lord and Savior, and his Kingdom 
has become our spiritual home. 

And, in a way which we cannot 
fully explain, the Book has become 
to us the living Word of God, and 
we have found that God speaks to 
us through it. Thus it is to us per- 
sonally the Holy Bible, the Divine 
Word, the revealed Truth of God. 


The Bible as a guide to life 

Those of us who read this Book 
are soon aware of the fact that it is 
meant to be lived, as well as believed. 
This is particularly true of the New 
Testament. The Sermon on_ the 
Mount, for example, was not given 
just to be memorized or even to be 
discussed in a church school class- 


room. Jesus plainly said, “Not every 
one who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven, 
but he who does the will of my Fath- 
er who is in heaven.” (Matthew 7: 
21) Paul says, “Bear one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ.” (Galatians 6:2) And the 
Revelation to John says, “Blessed is 
he who keeps the words of the pro- 
phecy of this book.” (Revelation 
22:9) 

A generation ago two views were 
held about the Bible. Some thought 
it brought about personal salvation; 
others that it taught the “social gos- 
pel.” Factions developed around 
those two points of view. This re- 
sulted in name calling, unchristian 
accusations, split churches. Today we 
have looked deeper into the Bible 
and we have found, somewhat to our 
surprise, both of these expressions of 
true Christianity—both the gospel for 
the individual and the good news for 
a sinful world. These both belong to 
the whole gospel. Increasingly we are 
seeing the need, in this kind of a 
world, of believing and living the 
gospel at the same time. 

Whether we like it or not, we are 
being forced to put into practice the 
teachings of the New Testament. The 
“younger churches” in Asia are stress- 
ing this fact in one conference after 
another. ‘Christian’? America, we are 
now aware, must go still deeper into 
the Bible in order to take moral and 
spiritual leadership at home and 
abroad. Wherever we are as Chris- 
tians, in Europe or Asia, in Africa 
or the United States, the Bible must 
be our guide for faith and life. For, 
as the great historian Arnold Toyn- 
bee points out, the only power that 
can save the world is a spiritual revo- 
lution which will transform every 
phase of social, economic and indi- 
vidual life everywhere. 


PRAYER 


Our eternal God, we thank thee 
for the revelation of thy Word 
through the pages of the Bible. May 
we understand what we read and 
be challenged to follow thy com- 
mandments day by day. And through 
the means of grace which come to us 
through thy son, Jesus Christ, may 
we have such a spiritual revolution 
within our own souls, and through- 
out the world, that sin may be trans- 
formed into righteousness and all that 
makes her strife and war be converted 
into fellowship and peace. Amen. 


The Bible in the Home—IV 


Give nf? ove 


by Alethea and 


Oscar J. Rumpf 


UR THREE SONS, at ages 

three, eight, and eleven, were 
discussing the matter of what to give 
their parents for Christmas. The two 
older brothers were able to think of 
a number of material gifts, but the 
three-year-old was at so much of a 
loss he came around to his father for 
advice. The advice was accepted hap- 
pily, but we really thought he would 
forget it. 

Christmas morning came. Pack- 
ages were being opened. In the midst 
of it all little David went up to moth- 
er who was seated on the floor by 
the tree receiving her gifts. He placed 
his arms around her neck and gave 
her a juicy kiss and hug. Then he 
proceeded to give the same gift of 
love to each other member of the 
family. 

Christmas is a time to give love, 
and that love does not always have to 
be wrapped in packages. At our 
house it may become a shared ex- 
perience, a few kind words, or an 
understanding silence, and sometimes 
after Christmas it even “grows” on 
trees. 

The Christmas stories in the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Luke have al- 
ways been a part of our pre-Christ- 
mas and Christmas family altar ex- 
periences. But there is one passage 
in John (3:16) which we have used 
often, to make clear why Christmas 
came to be. We have told our chil- 
dren many times, in many ways, God 
so loved that he gave. Out of love 
God gave us the Christ. For this rea- 
son we give love, too. 

Christmas and children. and love 
belong together. When there are 
children in the Christmas celebration 


The Rev. Mr. Rumpf is Director of the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids for the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Roy L. Vernon 


The Christmas creche and the Christmas tree are all-family activities 
that lend meaning to a sacred day. 


the event lasts longer than a day. At 
our house the children have talked 
about last Christmas for six months, 
and the Christmas a-coming for an- 
other six months. 

We have helped the matter along 
by family conversation, family singing 
of Christmas carols, and planning to- 
gether for the greatest season in a 
child’s life. And why _ shouldn’t 
Christmas, the greatest event in the 
history of the world, receive attention 
throughout the year? 

Long before Christmas comes we 
hear about that “English bike, or the 
sled you promised.” Why we ever let 
that one slip we'll never know! At 
other times we hear them say, “I 
know what I’m going to give Moth- 
er,” or “I won’t give you anything 
for Christmas if you don’t play with 
me.” 

The poetic expression “Christmas 
comes but once a year” is not really 
a true statement regarding what hap- 
pens in most homes. The whole 
Christmas event grew from God’s gift 
of love, and love cannot be fenced 
in by one day. In our home, as in 


most homes, weeks and months of 
anticipation and planning precede the 
day called Christmas. And there are 
moments in those weeks and months 
in which there is reflection and med- 
itation. Let us see how this has hap- 
pened. 

Our Christmas trees have come 
from several sources—the grocery 
store, the public school, a special 
Christmas tree market, or the woods. 
It was the Thanksgiving planning 
with another family for getting a tree 
from the woods that thrilled us most. 
A farmer had said to our friends, 
“Yes, both of you can get trees,” and 
we did. 

The mothers stayed home, but the 
fathers and children (even the three- 
year-old) drove to the woods where 
we selected and cut the trees exactly 
the right size to fit our respective 
rooms. From the beginning the entire 
family was in on all aspects of the 
venture. We decorated the tree to- 
gether, placing the gifts beneath it. 
That evening we read, “Twas the 
Night Before Christmas,” and Luke 
1:39-55, and sang carols and lighted 
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our four candles. But let’s start our 
story back about four months. 

It is the first of September, and 
had you been at our house you would 
have known Christmas was coming. 
In fact, you would have thought it 
was only a week away. Christmas 
starts with, “Will you get me. . .?” 
“Will you get me an English bike?” 
is the current clamor. Later Christ- 
mas conversation changes the word 
“set” to “give.” In earlier years the 
children would vary their askings ac- 
cording to their interests. Many an 
enjoyable hour has passed with read- 
ing the “Sears” or “Ward” catalogue. 
We would make note of what the chil- 
dren asked for, all the while present- 
ing the budget limitations. They un- 
derstood this best when their few dol- 
lars, saved to get Christmas presents 
for the rest of us, had to be budgeted 
again and again. Such evenings 
would end in joyful singing and ex- 
citing conversation. Formal prayer 
was omitted. In its place we sang 
carols with a prayer on our lips. 

Other questions always loomed up, 
“Will we go to grandfather’s farm?” 
or “Will someone come to visit us?” 
Once, some few years ago, we in- 
vited an elderly childless couple to 
our house for Christmas. The couple 
never forgot it, and it made an, in- 
delible impression upon the children. 
In recent years, our neighbors, who 
have no children, joined us in the 
early Christmas morning family wor- 
ship and the opening of presents. 

For several years we have begun 
our Christmas Bible reading right 
after Thanksgiving. On the first Sun- 
day and during the full week of Ad- 
vent we have lighted one of four red 
candles placed around a larger white 
candle and some sprigs of green. Each 
succeeding week, beginning with the 
next Sunday, we lighted another can- 
dle. We saved the large candle until 
the evening of Christmas day. 

Several weeks before Christmas 
mother and the children get out all 
the Christmas tree decorations and 
the Christmas creche, and inspect 
them. Those decorations or animals 
which have been touched with loving 
but too heavy hands are repaired. 
Others are replaced by a family—or 
younger children and mother—pur- 
chasing jaunt. The unbroken and un- 
damaged portions of the creche are 
placed on a separate table, or behind 
the candles, and new or repaired fig- 
ures are added day after day. We 
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have used sprigs of green and green 
plants for our worship center, too. 
Children like adding new items to 
their worship center. 

It is well that once a year the life 
of a family is geared economically, 
socially, and we hope spiritually, to 
this all-important season of Christ- 
mas. For each evening we selected 
passages from the book of Isaiah and 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
that tell about the coming Messiah 
and the birth of Jesus. A passage of 
scripture is sacred to us. We want to 
understand its full meaning, and if 
it is not understood the children break 
in at almost any point to ask ques- 
tions or state a point of view. In 
reading Luke 2:1 we got stopped 
twice by questioning young minds 
asking, “Decree, what’s that?” and 
“How could they enroll the whole 
world?” Luke 2:4 is loaded with 
large words for small children—Gali- 
lee, Nazareth, Judea, and Bethlehem. 
But they become music for small chil- 
dren’s ears when read well by par- 
ents, and eventually they become im- 
portant places in the life of Jesus. 

Children like the poetic nature of 
Luke’s second chapter. At first they 
like to hear us read. Even after they 
learn to read they prefer to hear 
their parents’ voices. Later they may 
demonstrate their own elocutionary 
abilities. One of the children’s grand- 
mothers, with a German language 
background, used to read the story of 
Christmas to her children in both 
German and English. They did not 


understand the words particularly 
well, but they understood what the 
words meant to her. The words were 
forgotten again and again, but the 
sounds lingered in their minds and 
the meaning lingered in their souls. 

Each night of the entire Advent 
season we read several verses of the 
Christmas story. Sometimes we dram- 
atize the parts—such as Gabriel’s an- 
nouncement, Mary’s visit, the journey 
to Bethlehem, the coming of shep- 
herds and Wise Men. Other eve- 
nings we turn all lights out except 
the candle light, and talk about 
Christmas past and Christmas to 
come. Again we sing a carol, plan 
for the getting of our tree, whom we 
shall invite to our house for Christ- 
mas, and what Christmas should 
mean. 

On the evening of Christmas day 
we light our white candle to symbolize 
the birth of Jesus. We go round the 
circle of our family and each gives 
thanks to God for his love. 

A few days later our tree begins 
to lose its needles. Then we cere- 
moniously take down the decorations 
and place the tree outside, its branch- 
es filled with new trimmings—bread, 
some celery and apple, and as many 
other scraps of food as mother can 
spare and birds will eat. 

There it stands for several weeks. 
It is watched from the window by 
three boys who have learned that 
Christmas is a time to give, and that 
about the best gift any child can give 
anyone is love. 


How to Use This Issue 


For Christmas use the Rumpfs' article on page 4 in your Christmas 
Family Night to give parents suggestions for observing a Christian 
Christmas in their homes. The wardrobe mistress of your Christmas 
play will enjoy the article on costumes on page 14. 


For Youth Week the youth workers and church school teachers will 
find Al Cox's article on page 6 a big help in making their evangelistic 
efforts more successful. They will also find inspiration in the report 
on Youth Week celebration held last year in Frederick County, 


Maryland, on page 10. 


For General and Departmental Superintendents the article on page 
6 explains an exciting new way of in-service teacher training. They 
will also like Peggy Hoffmann's story on page 16. 


For Teachers of Children Miss Thomas’ article on page 12 will 
prove interesting, as will the third annual list of "Books for a Grow- 
ing Teacher" on page 18. More new books are reviewed on page 


34, f. 


They Improved Their Teaching 


How teachers learned through teaching 
in class sessions under expert guidance 


by Dorothy Carl 


HEN I asked Mrs. F. R. Brad- 

den to teach the second series 
kindergarten course in our school of 
religion, she hesitated. 

I knew that her schedule of lay 
leadership responsibilities was already 
heavy, but she was an outstanding 
kindergarten supervisor in her local 
church. 

“I wonder,” she replied thought- 
fully, “if it wouldn’t be just as help- 
ful to the other churches to invite 
several kindergarten teachers into my 
own department and give them op- 
portunities to plan and work with me 
and the children for five or six 
WEEKS. oc be 

That reply was the nucleus for a 
continuing teacher-training program 
sponsored by the Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Council of Churches, that has in- 
volved 44 teachers during a 14 month 
period. 


It began with a kindergarten 
class 

For six weeks during the winter 
seven teachers from five churches ac- 
tively participated in the kindergar- 
ten department under Mrs. Bradden’s 
leadership. They divided their re- 
sponsibilities so each had a variety 
of leadership experiences with the 
children—in their play groups, cre- 
ative activities, story and conversa- 
tion time, and moments of worship. 

One evening each week was de- 
voted to evaluating the previous Sun- 
day’s session, and in. planning for the 
next. They used Shield’s Guiding 
Kindergarten Children in the Church 
School as a basic text. Together they 
sought to understand the four and 
five-year-olds. Together they studied 
creative teaching methods and the use 
of the Bible. Together they tried to 
discover the goals and purposes for 
the Christian nurture of these grow- 
ing children. 


Mrs. H. C. Carl, children's work leader, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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An announcement that Mrs. Brad- 
den would teach another group of 
kindergarten teachers brought three 
immediate invitations from churches 
to hold the training course in their 
departments. When the course be- 
gan, eleven teachers registered. 


Then the primary teachers 
tried it 


I led a group of eleven primary 


teachers from four churches in a 
similar in-service training program. 
We concentrated on helping the class- 
group teacher, rather than on de- 
veloping a departmental plan. 

We used a corner of the primary 
room in First-Plymouth Church and 
invited a second grade group to par- 
ticipate. The student-teachers took 
part enthusiastically. With guidance 
one of them demonstrated vividly the 
value of collecting samples and pic- 
tures for the children to taste and 
touch and see as they learned about 
Bible customs of harvesting grain. 
This was done in connection with 
the story of Ruth. It was her first 
attempt in telling a story to a group 
of children. 

At the close of this school, the host 
church began a plan for revitalizing 
its teaching, and found within its 
membership new confidence and ca- 
pacities for leadership. A definite 
stand was taken by the board of 
Christian education urging the Coun- 
cil of Churches to continue this 
teacher-training program, and of- 
fered their church’s financial support 
and interest. 


Nursery teachers followed 
the same plan 

One church was having trouble 
finding leaders for a class of three- 
year-olds, and so we began thinking 
about a teacher training program for 
that age level. But that church need- 
ed a change in curriculum, new toys 
and new equipment as well. 

The board of Christian education 


appointed a special committee and a 
unique plan evolved which provided 
nursery leadership training for five 
churches rather than, one. 

Mrs. John Ott, a nursery and kind- 
ergarten demonstration school instruc- 
tor for her denomination, consented 
to be a guest instructor for this lab- 
oratory_type training course and to’ 
act as consultant in the purchase of 
needed materials as the course pro- 
gressed. 

Conferring with her, the church 
committee decided on the curriculum. 
Fifteen teachers studied and worked 
under her leadership, completely 
transforming their former depart- 
mental approaches. Seven of these 
trainees were young mothers who had 
heard about other schools and eagerly 
responded to an invitation to attend 
the sessions. 

Although this particular school was 


_most valuable to the host church, the 


visiting teachers were able to watch 
the complete reorganization, and 
study the reasons for those changes. 
Two of the visiting teachers, con- 
vinced of the value of this informal 
experience-centered teaching, invited 
their superintendent to a session for 
observation. They wanted to get her 
cooperation in reorganizing their own 
“sit still for thirty minutes” plan. 


How the arrangements 
were made 

While attending the six weeks’ long 
intensive training period, teachers are 
released from their own local church 
teaching responsibilities. The sessions 
are held on Sunday mornings and 
weekday evenings so that employed 
persons and busy mothers, who could 
not leave home for a week-long lab- 
oratory training school, may partici- 
pate. Over this extended period of 
time there is also more time for pri- 
vate study and reading. 

In Lincoln, the schools are jointly 
sponsored by the Council of Church- 
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Mrs. F. R. Bradden and her group of kindergarten teachers spent one evening a week evaluating the 
previous Sunday's session and planning for the next. 


es and the local host church. The in- 
structor and school are accredited by 
the National Council of Churches, 
and student teachers qualify for sec- 
ond series leadership training credit. 


The host church is asked to ap- 
point a member of its board of Chris- 
tion education to act as a liaison per- 
son between the instructor and the 
church. She will not only act as 
hostess, but will help make detailed 
arrangements for the school and re- 
cruit student teachers for the class. 
It is important that she also be able 
to interpret the purpose of the school 
to boards and parishioners. 

Each church is required to pay a 
registration fee of $5 for each stu- 
dent teacher it enrolls. This provides 
an honorarium for the teacher com- 
parable to that given to laboratory 
instructors, and helps to defray in- 
cidental expenses for such materials 
as audio-visual rentals, registration 
with the National Council, sample 
bulletins, etc. 

The host church underwrites the 
expenses to the extent of $35 if en- 
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rollment fees do not meet the ex- 
penses, but the host church is not 
expected to exceed an enrollment of 
seven teachers. The general enroll- 
ment is limited to fifteen student 
teachers, so as to provide personal 
help and opportunities for each par- 
ticipant. 

Student teachers also have access 
to a specially gathered reading and 
lending library during the period of 
their training. 


The leaders were enthusiastic 
Rev. Lyle K. Anderson, chairman 
of the Lincoln Council of Churches 
committee for leadership training, 
sums up the philosophy of the in- 
service training program by saying, 
“Tt is an attempt to help teachers 
put into practice during a regular 
church school session what he or she 
is learning under the guidance of an 
experienced and qualified leader. We 
realize in-service training has addi- 
tional values but it is not meant to be 
a substitute for a laboratory school 
or leadership training classes.” 
Ministers and church leaders in 


Lincoln testify to the value of the en- 
lightened and enthusiastic leaders 
who return to their local churches to 
try new skills and new plans in their 
own departments. One student teach- 
er returned to her own small church 
and accepted the offer of her minis- 
ter’s study for use as a kindergarten 
room, separating that group from old- 
er boys and girls for the first time. 


In another church, parents pro- 
vided help and interest and the class 
grew in numbers because of new re- 
spect for the teaching program and 
because of the children’s own happy 
participation. An increase in attend- 
ance from seven to twenty necessitat- 
ed a move to a larger room and the 
teacher now has two assistants. 


Credit for the growth of this local 
idea for an intensive teacher train- 
ing program must go to the persistent 
concern of a few committee members 
and accredited local instructors who 
created for themselves an experience 
in devoted and joyous service dedi- 
cated to improving church school 
teaching. 


Take Them as They Are 


by Alva I. Cox, Jr. 


N EVANGELISM that is effec- 
tive is concerned with the in- 
dividual just as he is. He may upset 
carefully detailed plans. He may not 
respond as we want him to. He may 
live a life completely foreign to the 
lives of members of the churches. 
Still he must be approached as an 
individual person right where he now 
is, through his own experience, on his 
own grounds. 
A realization of this truth came in 
a dramatic fashion last summer to 
delegates to the Youth Evangelism 
Study Conference. Held at the West 
Side Christian Parish, in the midst 
of the worst slum area in Chicago, 
the delegates saw first-hand the im- 
possibility of simple answers to ques- 
tions about how to communicate the 
Gospel. There was a family cast onto 
the streets, evicted to make way for a 
housing development. Persons were 
brought into nearby Cook County 
Hospital beat up, drunk, stabbed. 
Dope addicts, prostitutes, and teen- 
age gangs wandered the streets day 
and night. How were the ministers 
of the Parish to communicate the 
Gospel to persons such as these? 


Here is where evangelism must 
start 

The Study Conference approached 
this question first of all by reexam- 
ining the Gospel. What is it that is 
to be communicated?’ The Gospel is 
no set of theological propositions, but 
the good news of God in Christ. It 
is the message of God’s initiative in 
forgiving sin. It is the certainty that 
over against what we were, God 


makes us new in Jesus Christ. This’ 


Gospel is no invitation to a bomb 
shelter or a rose garden, but an in- 
vitation to responsible Christian liv- 
ing. God takes us as we are. He 


Mr. Cox is Associate Director of Educa- 
tional Evangelism, Joint Department of Evan- 
gelism, National Council of Churches. The 
study conference referred to was sponsored 
by the Joint Committee on Youth Evan- 
gelism. 
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An evangelism study conference brings new insights 


for all youth leaders and church school workers 


doesn’t wait until our lives are 
changed. Change comes as we re- 
spond to God’s love. 

Evangelism, in towns, suburbs, and 
fine city churches as well as in such 
communities as the one described 
here, must always start from this ba- 
sic fact. Part of the failure of some 
evanglistic effort is that it starts with 
moral imperatives as conditions for 
acceptance by God. Evangelism, how- 
ever, begins with God’s free accept- 
ance of persons as they are. It. is 
the proclamation of the good news, 
“God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself.” 


The community affects persons 
differently 
Effective communication of the 
Gospel must be concerned with the 
person as well as the nature of the 
Gospel. The Christian faith is never 
communicated in a vacuum, but to 
persons with certain hopes and fears. 
A person must be seen in his com- 
munity, as one conditioned by his 
environment and responsive to it. 
The Youth Evangelism Study Con- 
ference explored “persons in, com- 
munity,” to understand more ade- 
quately the persons addressed by the 
Gospel. In the particular community 
examined, persons live on a level of 
a simple existence. They are far more 
concerned for bread than for ideolo- 
gies, far more for the present than 
the future. Pleasures are momentary, 
with little regard for the future con- 
sequences. People worry a great deal 
more about rats and garbage than 
about “a better community.” Mid- 
dle-class hopes and aspirations are re- 
garded with suspicion and _ hostility. 
Tenacity and ruggedness charac- 
terize the lives of many of these per- 
sons. Moral courage is evident. Yet 
they show an apathy toward condi- 
tions seemingly beyond their control. 
The general character of a com- 
munity is reflected differently in in- 
dividuals. One may despair, another 


may find great hope. One may get 
drunk, another lose himself in re- 
ligious ecstasies. One may yield to 
what seems inevitable, another may 
be spurred to greater action. 

Persons must be understood in their 
response to their community if the 
Gospel is to be communicated real- 
istically to them. On the West Side 
persons-do not seek “peace of mind,” 
but a piece of bread. They do not 
need moral approbation, but a mes- 
sage of good news and reconciliation. 

In order to communicate the Gos- 
pel to these persons, therefore, a pri- 
mary essential is a realistic knowledge 
of persons in their community. It is 
insufficient to know the community 
character alone. Persons as individ- 
uals must be known and understood. 


Identification with persons is 
essential 

Effective communication of the 
Gospel depends, secondly, upon an 
identification with the person to 
whom ‘the Gospel is communicated. 
If the Gospel is to be communicated, 
there must be an identification with 
the circumstances of the other per- 
son. There must be acceptance in 
spite of differences. There must be 
no feeling of superiority. The Chris- 
tian has no right either to judge or to 
take pride in his accomplishments. 

This identification of oneself with 
the life and needs of persons may 
take place at several levels. There is 
identification which grows out of ac- 
tual involvement with persons in the 
problems they face. The West Side 
Christian Parish is operated on a 
“block plan.” In bringing persons 
together into small groups working 
on such problems as garbage disposal, 
rat extermination, and the like, a real 
identification is made with persons 
for whom such matters are major wor- 
ries. These matters are of concern 
to the ministers as well as to their 
parishoners, because they too live in 
the community. Growing out of such 
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involvement, the gospel of love, care, 
and redemption may be effectively 
communicated. 


“Someone who cares” is the most 
important thing in the world to the 
unmarried mother, the dope addict, 
the delinquent. Such persons will be 
reached only through persons who 
understand and accept them com- 
pletely as they are. 

The hostile, tough, teen-age gangs 
pose a great problem for anyone try- 
ing to work with them. How does one 
get next to them? Should he try to 
chip away at the gang one by one, 
hoping eventually to get the whole 
gang? Gang solidarity is too rugged 
for that. Does he get in and try to 
change the interests and habits of the 
members? Teen-agers are too hostile 
to middle-class values for that ap- 
proach to succeed. In fact, the gang 
is the one way a teen-age boy finds 
a status in the community. He has no 
satisfying role either at home or in 
the community at large. 


Only a personal acquaintance with 
members of the gang, a real knowl- 
edge and understanding of each of 
the boys, and sometimes girls, will 
bring them to a point where they will 
listen to the Gospel message. Meeting 
the gang on the level of its interests 
is necessary. Hostility must be met 
with love. 


The West Side Parish workers are 
remarkable in handling such groups. 
Members of a gang get interested be- 
cause someone hangs around with 
them. When they finally come to the 
Parish they are not met with a long 
string of rules. As they come around 
frequently, they begin to set their 
own rules—and administer them 
themselves! Through the relation- 
ships ‘thus established, effective com- 
munication of the Gospel can take 
place. Age 


As God accepts us, we must 
accept others 

All of this points up the fact that 
the relationship among persons is the 
most significant factor in the com- 
munication of the Gospel. The most 
effective _ communication comes 
through relationships symbolic of 
God’s relationship with us. The Chris- 
tian message is one of reconciliation. 
A reconciling relationship must exist 
if the Gospel is to be communicated 
among persons. God takes man com- 
pletely as he is. So, too, we must ac- 
cept others as they are. To try to 
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The West Side Christian Parish is located in the midst of the worst slum area of 
Chicago. The ministers go to the people whére they are, in alleys or on street 
_corners, and reach them through personal understanding of their needs. 


- evangelize on any other basis means 


superficial communication. The evan- 
gelist must develop strong ties with 
the evangelized. “You shouldn’t do 
that, but should do this” is not effec- 
tive evangelism. Evangelism grows 
out of relationships which reflect the 
content of. the Gospel. 


The Gospel must be taken outside — 


the church. People no longer come 
to church out of custom or curiosity. 
Communication cannot take place 
where there are no people. Part of the 
success of the Parish with the teen- 
age gangs is that the ministers go to 
the gangs; they do not wait for the 
boys to come to them. If there is to 
be any success in reaching those com- 


pletely outside the church, the church 


must go where the people are. 

In the Study Conference it was 
seen that even though attention was 
focused on one particular community, 
the approach will be similar in any 
community. Even though needs vary 


considerably in different communities, 
persons must be taken as they are if 
the Gospel is to mean anything to 
them. 

What does all of this say to the 
youth worker and the church school 
teacher in a quite different type of 
community? Specific needs and prob- 
lems may be different but one basic 
need is always the same, the need of 
love and fellowship. In all work with 
young people they must be under- 
stood on the level of their interests 
and needs. The church school teach- 
er needs to know the family back- 
ground, the attitudes, interests and 
problems of the youth in his class in 
order to teach adequately. 

Youth programs need to be built 
not simply because a certain pattern 
worked somewhere else, but on the 
basis of the needs of the persons in- 
volved. This is especially important 
in an attempt to reach those outside 
the church. 


from Camp Detrick. 


The supper was prepared by G. ls The young people divided into fifteen 


Bes 


small discussions groups. 


Youth Week, 1954. 
in Frederick County, Maryland 


by Kay Young Mackley 


OW FAR the effects of one cele- 
bration of Youth Week 1954 will 
reach no human being will know. It 
will take an all-seeing Eye to discern 
the results as they work out in Africa, 
Korea and Greece—and even at the 
scene of the celebration, Frederick, 
Maryland. 

“So Send I You,” selected by the 
United Christian Youth Movement 
as its 1954 theme, prompted a two- 
fold emphasis—the Christian’s duty 
wherever he goes, at home or abroad. 

Through the Frederick County 
Christian Youth Council, nearly 1000 
college textbooks were sent to Africa, 
warm clothing to Korea and glass 
jars to Greece. In supplying needs in 
these countries Frederick county teen- 
agers were fulfilling one of the two 
specific aims stated by the UCYM 
Commission on Christian Outreach. 
This was “to discover their responsi- 
bilities as world Christian citizens in a 
world filled with war and tension.” 

But what about at home? “To 
strengthen and enrich their activities 
toward building world brotherhood 
in their own communities” was the 
other aim. 

How one builds for brotherhood in 
a community is largely dependent 
upon the community. Conservative, 


Mrs. Mackley was formerly Adviser to the 
Christian: Youth Council of Frederick County, 
Maryland. She is Director of News Service 
at Hood College. 
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rural Frederick County stretches from 
the Mason-Dixon line southward for 
nearly 50 miles. In the center of the 
rich farmlands lies the county seat, 
population 17,000. 

Frederick is the home of Hood, a 
church-related liberal arts college for 
women, most of whom come from 
the north. But the collegians and the 
county youth are poles apart. Like 
most colleges, Hood tends to be self- 
sufficient and detached from what 
goes on in the county around it. Stu- 
dents often say they wish they could 
get to know the townspeople and 
take some part in the life of the city, 
but little is ever done about it. The 
residents continue to be tied up with 
their own affairs, the students deep 
in the multitudinous pursuits of the 
campus. 

Youth Week 1954 offered an oppor- 
tunity for bridging this gap. The 
Hood Radio Workshop was asked to 
supervise the production of the Youth 
Week radio program, for which 
UCYM headquarters furnishes the 
script. 

The eight-day week, with a Sunday 
on either end, got off to a fair start 
with the observance of Denomina- 
tional Youth Sunday in a number of 
city and county churches. In some 
the whole service was conducted by 
young people. One.church had the 
sermon preached by a high school 
graduate who hopes to train for the 
ministry. 


1S IS MY LIFE 
The worship center was unusual 
and striking. 


Through letters, the Council urged 
the churches to promote interdenom- 
inational events in the various smaller 
towns in the county during the week. 
Many denominations and congrega- 
tions have not yet come to under- 
stand the Christian impact that can 
be made through a united witness. In 
Frederick County it is obvious that 
those denominations which officially 
encourage Youth Week observance 
are generally the ones that do the 
most in local communities to make 
inter-church cooperation possible. 

Interdenominational Youth Sunday 
was chosen for the concentration of 
the Youth Council’s efforts. The “So 
Send I You” theme was so interpret- 
ed as to allow for a study of how a 
person prepares himself to be sent of 
God into the field where he may 
serve best. 

Carrying their bundles for overseas, 
young people from all over the coun- 
ty poured into Calvary Methodist 
Church in Frederick Sunday after- 
noon, left their gifts in the sanctuary 
and gathered in the parish hall, where 
each arrival’s attention immediately 
focused on the unusual worship cen- 
ter. Outlined against a large white 
circle, representing a globe, that near- 
ly filled the back of the stage, was a 
stark, black cross. Reaching toward 
the cross was a silhouetted hand hold- 
ing the figure of.a young man. The 
caption at the base read, “This Is My 
Life.” 
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In a panel discussion following the 
opening worship, a high school fresh- 
man, a young housewife and mother 
who was formerly a Danforth scholar, 
a college senior preparing for teach- 
ing, a young farmer just out of high 
school, and a G. I. each gave his 
viewpoint on “How a Christian 
Chooses a Vocation.” Following this 
a sound filmstrip, “It’s Your Life,” 
went further into the subject of Chris- 
tian vocations. 

By now members of the group were 
ready to talk. Splitting quickly into 
15 small groups, the 175 young peo- 
ple in the teens and early twenties 
went into huddles with adult discus- 
sion leaders. Carefully chosen, these 
leaders included ministers, high school 
teachers, a homemaker, a state sen- 
ator, a scientist, an insurance man, 
a parish worker and a director of an 
overseas relief center. No leader was 
supposed to stress any particular vo- 
cation. The aim was to help the young 
person see how he could find a voca- 


_ tion that would not only fit his tal- 


ents but would furnish a channel for 
witnessing to his Christian faith. A 
key young person was planted in each 
group as a “Sstarter’’ to assist the lead- 
er in stimulating discussion. _ 

At the close of the discussion period 
the groups could either continue in 
session in their individual rooms or 
adjourn, to the parish hall, which had 
been cleared for recreation. The per- 
iod from 5:00 to 7:00 p.m. was kept 
completely flexible and given over en- 
tirely to recreation and supper. The 
supper was prepared and served cafe- 
teria style by G. I.s from neighboring 
Camp Detrick. Chairs were placed 
along the walls of the parish hall for 
those who ate, so they could be out 
of the way of those who played, yet 
enjoy the fun. 

One of the most important parts of 
the day was this recreation period. 
In Frederick County the Youth Coun- 
cil has pioneered since 1949 in pro- 
moting interracial understanding. 
Progress has been slow but the Coun- 
cil has witnessed a gradual move to- 
ward brotherhood in practice. How- 
ever, most of the previous contacts of 
the Negro and white young people 
had been on a formal basis. More 
than this was wanted. 

For help in doing a task that called 
for careful handling, the Youth Coun- 
cil went to the national chairman of 
the Commission on Fellowship of the 
UCYM, Don Flick. They asked him 
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and one of his fellow students at Lan- 
caster Theological Seminary to come 
to lead the recreation. They invited 
to come with them a young Negro 
woman from the Crispus Attuck Re- 
creation and Community Center in 
Lancaster. Under this trained lead- 
ership, young people who before had 
had almost no opportunity for inter- 
racial fellowship of a personal, in- 
formal kind, participated enthusias- 
tically in mixers, folks games and 
singing. 

As interesting as the lively scene 
on the floor were the little clusters of 
ministers and other adults who 
watched from the sidelines this first 
large scale attempt at breaking down 
barriers of prejudice. 

At 7:00 o’clock the group left off 
singing and went quietly from the 
parish hall to the sanctuary. “Within 
the circle of God’s arms, in fellow- 
ship have we gathered.” The young 
girl who gave the call to worship and 
led the service was a Hood College 
student who could go back in memory 
to other UCYM gatherings in her 
home town of Hartford, Connecticut, 
and on the shores of Lake Winni- 
pesaukee. Another Hood student, 
chairman of the campus Interfaith 
Council, played the organ. 

Presenting the work of the Youth 
Council to date and some of its hopes 
for the future was its farm boy presi- 
dent who is raising “Susie,” the Coun- 
cil’s heifer, to be sent abroad through 
the Heifer Project, Inc. 

The Council’s Outreach chairman 
told of the purpose of the three Youth 
Sunday projects. The clothing would 
go to the Church World Service Cen- 
ter at nearby New Windsor, to be 
shipped to Korea. The glass jars 
would help the World Council of 
Churches toward its goal of one mil- 
lion jars to be supplied to a home 
demonstration agent teaching farm 
women in Greece improved methods 
of food preservation. 

The nearly 1000 books, good but 
no longer in classroom use in Hood 
College, were presented by the college 
YWCA book. mart chairman to be 


transported to New York City. (There: 


they would be turned over to Dr. 
James Robinson, of Morningside 
Heights Community Center, whose 
tour of Asia and Africa for the Pres- 
byterian Church,’ USA., two years 
ago revealed the pressing need for 
textbooks in Gold Coast, Liberia, Ni- 
geria and other countries of Africa. 


The Youth Council used the Youth 
Sunday offering to pay the expenses 
of two volunteer drivers from the 
churches to take the books to New 
York in a car.) 

The project gifts were dedicated at 
the service, at which Don Flick de- 
livered a stirring interpretation of “So 
Send I You.” An impressive candle- 
light ritual of consecration brought 
Youth Sunday to a close. 

Looking at the credit side of the 
Youth Week Ledger, the Youth Coun- 
cil benefited greatly from the gen- 
erosity of the local newspapers and 
radio station. It has also found that 
the cooperation of the Maryland- 
Delaware Council of Churches can be 
counted on at all times, as can that 
of UCYM headquarters. Though 
Frederick County has no Council of 
Churches, support comes from the 
County Ministerial Association. Nor 
could the job have been done without 
the help of several individual church- 


. es, particularly the host church and 


its staff. 

The most obvious success factor 
was not that the Council members 
worked hard (they had done that be- 
fore) but that so much help given 
was by an increased number of adults. 
Christ’s high commission, “As the 
Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you,” was given to adults and still 
holds for them today. Much of the 
answer to today’s problems lies in the 
carrying out of the commitment 
made by adults who took part in, the 
UCYM service for January 31, when 
they said, “We believe in the Chris- 
tian Church and its responsibility for 
outreach and dedicate our support to 
youth in their commitment to this 
great task.” 

If fulfilled, this dedication holds 
unlimited promise for Youth Week 
1955 and the years to come. 


Youth Week 1955 will be held Jan- 
uary 30 to February 6. The theme is 
"One Fellowship in Christ." The mate- 
rials in support of this observance were 
described on the inside front cover of 
the November 1954 issue of the Jour- 
nal. A complete packet containing one 
copy of each of the items may be or- 
dered for 50c from the Department of 
Publication and Distribution, National 
Council of Churches, 79 E: Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois, or from denomina- 
tional headquarters. . 
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Day alt Together 


by Edith Lovell Thomas 


VERYONE talking at once,” is a 
common occurrence. It is often 

due to a childlike impulse to say 
something, whether heard or not. But 
when children learn to speak together 
purposefully, the results are surpris- 
ing. 
Group speaking is natural 
and valuable 

Saying it together brings pleasure 
by extending personal speech in a 


way unattainable to a person alone. - 


Inner feelings and thoughts come 
more vividly alive as each voice adds 
its own color. The combination of 
voices may thus create new impres- 
sions. 

Group speaking is used almost con- 
stantly, in one way or another, where 
children work and play together. Per- 
haps some child accidentally makes up 
a rhyme and those near him repeat 
it in chorus. Or a leader may teach 
a new song, line by line, and the chil- 
dren say the words by rote after her. 
A beautiful thought in biblical lan- 
guage is often heard and then quoted 
in unison. 

Due attention is paid to combined 
speaking as a teaching method only 
after we realize its importance in de- 
veloping a child’s ability to express 
himself. We do not question the need 
for training a choir. Why, then, do we 
doubt the value of learning to speak 
together the words we sing, the Bible 
verses we read, or the poetry we en- 
joy? Thinking, acting and speaking 
together is an important way of 
growing together. 

Sometimes the thoughts of a group 
are written into a litany and gain 
power by responsive reading. Blend- 
ing voices which are weak by them- 
selves may result in musical volume 


Miss Thomas is a teacher, musician, musi- 
cal director and author. She is the compiler 
of "Singing Worship," "The Whole World 
Singing," and other song books for children. 
She lives in New York City. 
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Speaking together in rhythmic pattern brings pleas- 
ure, group harmony, and heightened appreciations. 


and quality. The listening edge is 
sharpened when a well-read poem or 
story told by the teacher is reinter- 
preted afterward by the hearers, 
speaking together. Cooperative speak- 
ing should prompt appreciation of 
other children’s abilities and shift ‘the 
desire to show off to a desire for bet- 
ter team work. 


Nursery children like 
crisp rhythms 

The choice of things to be read 
together should be related to the in- 
terests and age-level of the group. 
Certain kinds of material appeal to 
one age more than to another. 
Among younger children rhythm has 
a dominant place. Jingles are picked 
up quickly by the children and offer 
an easy point at which to begin, teach- 
ing children to “keep together.” Just 
as rhythm is basic to all poetic speech, 
keeping together is the first law of 
group speaking. 

The short, crisp couplet, a_ brief 
question and answer pattern, and 
words denoting lively sense percep- 
tions are suitable for these pre-pri- 
mary children. 

Alert to every sound, the nursery 
class learns to discriminate between 
mere noise and sounds worth listen- 
ing to. They are conscious of shades 
of loud and soft, of harsh and musical 
tones. On a windy fall day they no- 
tice the behavior of trees being blown, 
and they “watch and wonder.” 

One may encourage closer looking 
with simple questions: “Who has 


- seen the wind?” “How can you tell 


the wind is blowing?” “What have 
you seen the wind do to the trees?” 
Then if comment is withheld, Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s poem will make its 
impression : 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither I nor you; 

But when the trees 


bow down their heads 
The wind is passing through. 


Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I; 

But when the leaves 

hang trembling, 

The wind is passing by.’ 

After they have listened to these 
lines once or twice the children may 
be encouraged to supply the “sound 
effects” of wind whispering or swish- 
ing among the leaves. This will com- 
plete a perceptive experience for the 
time being. 

But then or later they will want to 
show with head, hands and entire 
body the rhythmic action of the trees 
touched by the wind. Leaders can 
help children avoid just making “mo- 
tions” by stimulating individual re- 
sponses to what is seen or heard. 

The teacher accents the poem’s 
charm with deliberate, subdued tones, 
letting the children sense the mystery 
and surprise of the unseen power. 
When children pause to observe and 
yield themselves to the spell of the 
Creator’s work, they can be trusted 
to receive what they can appropriate 
without always naming the Reality 
behind it. The word is not so vital 
as the child’s feeling. 


Kindergarten children learn a 
singing speech 

Aileen Fisher’s “Everything” has a 
genuine kindergarten flavor: 

Everything seems to have a song, 

Everything seems to sing. 

Even the snow 

When I scrunch along 

Squeaks... 

like EVERYTHING.’ 

The first two lines employ the na- 
tural singing tones—rather than the 
“sing - song monotony—of young 
voices. The words really taste good 
to the tongue when sounded distinct- 


*By Christina G. Rossetti; set to music in 
"Martin and Judy Songs," Edith Lovell 
Thomas, The Beacon Press. 

*Reprinted with permission of the pub- 
lishers, Abelard-Schuman, Inc., from "Up the 
Windy Hill," by Aileen Fisher, copyright 
1953. 
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ly in perfect unison. Softened s’s and 
prolonged vowels following them 
bring fuller musical quality. The last 
lines describe a queer kind of song. 
Beginning quietly and then with a 
gradual crescendo the leader puts a 
big stress on the last word. “Scrunch” 
and “Squeak,”’ though both humor- 
ously imitative, must be tuneful. Dots 
after the latter word mark a silent 
beat to prepare for the surprise end- 
ing. 

From the snow’s song the children 
can carry on and recall sound sensa- 
tions that are songful to them indi- 
vidually. Still. another step is to break 
into actual singing when led into it 
by a spoken poem. “Every morning 
seems to say, “There’s something hap- 
py on the way,” and “Sing a song 
of gladness,” are songs to intensify 
this particular mood of joy.* 

A song-like poem suggestive of Eas- 
ter-time supplements “Everything” 


and is typical of a kind of speaking’ 


that can turn into singing: 


I heard a bird 

and a soft wind blowing, 
I saw the ear 

of a crocus showing. 


I knew the song 

that the wind was humming, 
So I sang too 

cause Spring was coming: 


“Diddle-diddle-diddle, 
Liddie-liddle-liddle, 
Tiddle-tiddle-trddle, 
Spring is coming!” 
—AILEEN FisHER’ 

While the teacher presents this the 
children may nod their heads when 
the poem mentions something they 
have known to happen. She might 
improvise a soft tune for lines 9 to 
11, as though singing to herself but 
coming out strong on the final line. 

“What song did you hear the wind 
humming?” she says to a listener who 
seems ready to make up a tune, and 
others will wish to offer their versions. 
To bring out the melodic beauty, the 
introductory reading should be tinted 
in tone somewhat in this fashion: 
first stanza starts in a medium vol- 
ume but steadily diminishes to a stage 
whisper. Second stanza in crescendo 
closes with a full, joyful voice. 

After the teacher reads the poem 
the second time, the last stanza will 
probably be sung by one of the chil- 
dren to his own tune which the group 


In "Martin and Judy Songs." 
‘From “Up the Windy Hill," used with per- 
mission. 
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can repeat. An additional selection in 
this speaking sequence could well be 
Song of Solomon 4:16 (four lines), 
or 2:11-13 (first three lines or stop- 
ping with “the time of singing has 
come”) in the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion. 

“What comes in the spring that we 
like to sing about” can be composed 
from the children’s ideas, and subse- 
quently spoken by them together. 


Primaries enjoy dramatizing 
a carol 

Primary children like the story ele- 
ment, imaginative word pictures, and 
notes of surprise and dramatic inter- 
est. They are enchanted with melody. 
They can easily manage solo and 
group refrain, all in unison or inter- 
spersed with a few voices, but com- 
plicated rhythms must be avoided. 

The Gospel stories and carols of 
Jesus’ birth are excellent for retelling 
with action and music by primary 
youngsters. Dr. Roland Bainton re- 
fers to “From Heaven High” as the 
most childlike of Martin Luther’s five 
carols, and one possibly composed for 
the Christmas when his children, 
Hans and Lenchen, were eight and 
five respectively. 

To prepare for learning this carol 
one may read the Bible narrative, 
Luke 2:8-20, with the children nam- 
ing the participants. The carol, writ- 
ten to be acted at the church altar, is 
then interpreted as a play and the 
children identify the characters in or- 
der of their speaking. Taking turns 
to see who can best represent each 
speaker as his lines occur is the demo- 
cratic procedure in assigning parts. 
They should learn to speak the lines 
effectively before deciding where sing- 
ing will add meaning to them. 

(There is not room here to print 
the carol, but it may be found in 
The Whole World Singing, Edith 
Lovell Thomas, Friendship Press.) 


Juniors describe adventurous 
action 

The growing demands of growing 
speakers should be considered in vary- 
ing the form and content of selec- 
tions. Juniors like to individualize 
characters and enjoy adventurous ac- 
tion. They are swift to detect har- 
mony, dissonance, and contrasting 
voices, along with rhythmic and 
melodic elements. 

The juniors, who are getting ac- 
quainted with their Bibles, are stirred 
by the joy of worship reflected in cer- 


tain Psalms and are thrilled by na- 
tural wonder found there and in ex- 
erpts from other literature. They like 
the Psalms partly because of the 
shorter lines, but more because of the 
vivid imagery and contrasting moods. 

Written as worship songs, the 
Psalms dignify services planned by 
boys and girls for the department or 
sanctuary. The 107th Psalm gives 
thanks to the Creator who also is the 
companion of his people in a storm 
at sea. It is particularly fitting for 
Thanksgiving or as a call to singing 
preceding the congregational hymn, 
“Now thank we all our God.” 


Psatm 107, R.S.V. 
ALL: (enthusiastically, in full voice) 
O give thanks to the Lord, 
for he is good; 
for his steadfast love 
endures forever! 
Let the redeemed of the Lord 
say so, 
whom he has redeemed from 
trouble 
and gathered in from the lands, 


(more slowly, with emphasis) 
from the east and from the west, 
from the north and from the south. 


(pick up speed) 
Let them thank the Lord for his 
steadfast love, 
for his wonderful works to 
the sons of men! 


(musical climax) 
And let them offer sacrifices of 
thanksgiving, 
and tell of his deeds in 
songs of joy! 
A FEw VolIcEs: 
enunciation) 
Some went down to the sea in ships, 
doing business on the great 
waters; (slight pause) 
they saw the deeds of the Lord, 
(unhurried) 
his wondrous works in the deep. 


(low tones, clean-cut 


ALL OTHERS: (with power) 
For he commanded, and raised the 
stormy wind, 
which lifted up the waves of 
the sea. (crescendo) 
They mounted up to heaven, 
(slow, awesome) 
they went down to the depths; 
their courage melted away in 
their evil plight; 
they reeled (irregular tempo) 
and staggered like drunken men, 
and were at their wits’ end. 
ALL: (Stress contrast) 
Then they cried to the Lord in 
their trouble, 
And he delivered them from their 
distress ; 


Soto: (quietly, clearly) 
he made the storm be still, 
and the waves of the sea were hushed. 
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Then they were glad because they 
had quiet, (triumphantly) 
And he brought them to their 
desired haven. 
Aut: (deliberately, reverently, building 
to a joyful close) 
Let them thank the Lord 
for his steadfast love 
for his wonderful works to 


the sons of men! 
Let them extol him in the congre- 
gation of the people, 
and praise him in the assembly 
of the elders. 

Dividing into higher and lower 
voices is not done usually until ado- 
lescence. Rather, a wider scale range 
should be cultivated within the speak- 


Costuming the py rape iB lay 


by Virginia Wilk Elicker 


GEE is a high point in the 
church year. In the majority of 
churches the events surrounding the 
birth of Jesus will be described in 
song or dramatized, or both. The 
dramatized versions will range from 
elaborate spectacles to simple tab- 
leaus. All will have to be costumed. 
Some casts will use garments of rich 
color and texture, rented, borrowed 
or bought. Others will try to adapt 
whatever material is easily accessible. 

Regardless of the type of produc- 
tion, the costumes should be as au- 
thentic as possible. This does not 
mean that a small church with a lim- 
ited budget or no budget at all need 
have an unhappy time in trying to 
meet this requirement. It means, 
first, that all incongruity be removed 
so that nothing of the twentieth cen- 
tury is mixed with the first century. 
It also means that whatever materia! 
is used, it will be adapted in such a 
manner as to give the appearance, at 
least, of being authentic. This is not 
as difficult as it sounds. 

Ever since the introduction of Bi- 
ble stories in dramatic form, costumes 
have either helped create a worship- 
ful and reverent atmosphere, or have 


turned what could have been wor- : 


shipful and reverent into an amusing 
hour of entertainment. ; 

Poor costuming may be the fault of 
the director who is uninformed or 
who is not firm enough to insist that 
the characters appear truly biblical. 


Mrs. Elicker, who works at Western Reserve 
University, has had considerable dramatic ex- 
perience in churches in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Or it may be the fault of certain 
members of the cast who refuse to 
cooperate, or feel that the production 
is not important enough to help the 
audience view a scene unmarred by 
inharmonious elements. 


No trousers, shoes, or spectacles, 
please 

Starting at the bottom of the cos- 
tume, modern shoes should not be 
worn by either women or men. Tap- 
ping high heels or heavy treads break 
with a discordant note into the soft 
swish of graceful garments. Sandals 
are easily made from heavy card- 
board or old bedroom slippers, and 
the wearing of them instead of shoes 
helps carry the illusion of Bible times. 

Trousers and shirts are next on the 
unwanted list. The man portraying 
the character of Joseph will feel more 
like Joseph if he is unencumbered by 
rolled trousers under unfamiliar robes. 
Shirts are likewise excess clothing. If 
they show at the neck and wrist, the 
audience is aware of the fact that 
John Smith and Harry Black are in 
the scene. If the collars are tucked 
in, John and Harry are uncomfort- 
able. It is difficult enough to try to 
create a character that is convincing 
before an audience of friends and 
relatives without the added obstacle 
of incongruity. 

If trousers and shirts are taboo 
for the men, dresses and sweaters 
are also taboo for the women. To 
these articles add bathrobes, wrist 
watches, rings that have a tendency 
to sparkle, other jewelry, colored nail 
polish and bobby pins. Spectacles, 


ing tones of all the individuals. Prac- 
tice should be merged with ordinary 
program, instead of held at fixed re- 
hearsal periods. Indifferent, hasty 
mumbling as frequently occurs in the 
Lord’s Prayer should be corrected. 
Verse and prose speaking should be 
“as unto the Lord.” 


especially, should be omitted, if for 
no other reason than that the lenses 
reflect the lights and hide the ex- 
pression in the eyes. People can get 
along without their spectacles if they 
start early in the rehearsal periods 
to remove them before entéring a 
scene. 

Beards should help the character 
be more convincing, but false whisk- 
ers on a frame fastened over the 
ears only remind one of Uncle Silas 
in the old-time melodrama. If a 
production is worthy of dignity and 
effectiveness, a little study and prac- 
tice in the correct application of 
crepe hair with spirit gum will not 
be amiss.* 


Here are hints for costume 
making 

How should Mary, Joseph, the 
shepherds and Wise Men be. cos- 
tumed so that they look authentic? 
The principal article of clothing is a 
basic robe. This can be simply made 
if material such as sateen or muslin 
may be purchased. It is a straight 
up-and-down garment with large 
sleeves, and should at least reach 
the ankles. If funds are low, a sheet 
for a single bed may be used, but it 
must never give the impression of 
being a sheet. A special way of drap- 
ing is required which takes practice, 
so it is well not to wait until the 
dress rehearsal to try turning a single 


‘The author's filmstrip, "Makeup," illus- 
trates this application and may be purchased 
or rented from Schauffler Division of Chris- 
tian Education, Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Suggested costumes for Mary (or other woman), Joseph (with detail of headdress), child, and one of the Kings. 


piece of cloth into an acceptable 
robe.? Sheets may be used for these 
robes on both men and women, but 
for variety, single-size, cotton blankets 
of plain color, may be worn by men 
in the same manner as the sheets. 

Girdles are made either of color- 
ful cloth, or cardboard simulating 
leather belts. Large, square scarves 
of a solid color make excellent girdles, 
if they are not too sheer or flimsy 
in material. After making a triangle 
of the material, it may be folded to 
form a girdle at least three inches 
in width and tied in the back. 


Leather belts may be made of 
cardboard of suitbox grade. These 
belts also should be at least three 
inches wide and painted tan or light 
brown to imitate leather. 
shoestrings laced through holes 
punched in the ends will make a 
belt that is adaptable to different 
waist measurements. 

Mary could wear an overdrape of 
pastel shade. The drape is thrown 
over the head, brought under one 
arm and tossed over the opposite 
shoulder. 

Joseph also may wear a drape, 
or an aba with stripes, the cloak of 
the Hebrews. The aba is made simi- 
lar to the robe except that it is open 


*For details on making or adapting mate- 
rial for use as any part of a costume, please 
refer to the author's textbook BIBLICAL 
COSTUMES FOR CHURCH AND SCHOOL, 
copyright 1953 by A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. The drawings used’ here are 
taken from that book. 
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Brown .- 


down the front. If the aba is worn, 
the girdle should be underneath; if 
a drape is desired, it is worn like 
Mary’s, but not over the head, and 
should be of a more somber color. 
Brown, navy blue, dark green, lav- 
ender, or dusky wine are suggested. 
These drapes may be made from a 
good grade of white cheesecloth, 
dyed the desired color and should 
be four yards in length. 


Joseph wears the traditional Heb- 
rew headdress, consisting of the 
large kerchief or Kofiyeh which 
covers the head and shoulders, and 
a cord, or tire. The tire is of twist- 
ed cloth, contrasting in color, and 
wound around the head to keep the 
kerchief in place. Large tires, one 
and one-half inches in width rather 
than the thin rope-like tires, help 
make more effective headdresses. 


Robes, abas, girdles and _head- 
dresses are appropriate for the shep- 
herds. One or two of the shepherds 
may carry staves, which are heavy 
sticks with the bark adhering. They 
should be at least as high as the 
bearers. For contrast, a shepherd 
might wear a home-spun tunic reach- 
ing just below the knees, with a 
girdle. This would be especially good 
for a shepherd boy. Burlap gives the 
appearance of coarse home-spun ma- 
terial. Tunics are made like the robes 
but with no sleeves. Abas also may 
be made of burlap for characters of 
the poorer classes. 


Since biblical accounts are not too 


From Biblical Costumes for Church and School 


clear as to the nationality of the 
Wise Men, it is better to make their 
costumes indefinite but with a 
“mystic” touch. Their robes may be 
the same, either sewn, or of draped 
sheets or blankets. Leather belts 
studded with colored cellophane 
“Jewels” will give a touch of splen- 
dor. One Wise Man might wear an 
aba-like cloak of rich purple with no 
stripes. Another could use two over- 
drapes of navy blue, each draped 
like Joseph’s, but over opposite 
shoulders. The third Wise Man could 
also use a drape, possibly dark green, 
thrown over both shoulders and arms 
to the back, bringing the front sec- 
tion down into a deep, cowl-like line. 

All three should wear crownlike 
headdresses, the crowns, however, 
having different shapes around the 
top rims. The crowns are made of 
cardboard over which veils of cheese- 
cloth are draped to hang floor- 
length down the back. These veils 
help create the “mystic” effect, es- 
pecially if they are an off-shade 
white. A very pale yellow is sug- 
gested. 

If the group has no budget, it is 
not too much to ask each member 
to make his own sandals, bring a 
sheet or blanket, and purchase and 
dye four yards of cheesecloth. With 
a director who has a little knowledge 
of adaptability and suitability, and a 
cooperative cast, your Christmas 
play can be not only attractive to 
your audience, but authentic in ap- 
pearance. 
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Te Big Can a Littl Chrirch I. A : 


by Peggy Hoffmann 


OW BIG can a little church be? 
One of the little churches which 
packs a big wallop in its community 
is the United Church of Raleigh, 
North Carolina. Located in the sha- 
dow of the State Capitol Building, its 
membership is less than 200, includ- 
ing the Cradle Roll. But on two oc- 
casions it had to hold its meetings in 
the Municipal Auditorium, then the 
largest meeting place in Raleigh, and 
began turning away hundreds long 
before the hour of meeting. 

For the last sixteen years United 
Church has held an annual Institute 
of Religion which has brought to 
Raleigh many of the prominent fig- 
ures in American life. It has received 
a citation for its outstanding contri- 
bution, to the community. 

Churches throughout the country 
have held forums and institutes for 
years. This has been one of the newer 
forms of adult education. Some of 
them have lasted for a short period 
of popularity, and gone, leaving little 
dent in the character of their com- 
munities. 

How much can a church, large or 
small, change the behavior of its com- 
munity? That is a question often 
asked. It was asked by United Church 
and its minister of 1938-1946, the 
Reverend Allyn P. Robinson, now 
the Director of the Commission on Re- 
ligious Organizations of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

With its union of Congregational 
Christian, Quaker, and Unitarian 
congregations, the United Church has 
always felt that its work demands a 
larger contribution to the community 
than it was giving by serving only its 


own membership. The Institute of © 


Religion, growing out of a vigorous 
Open Forum Class, was one of the 
instruments used to implement this 
philosophy. 
In the face of discouragement, 
Mrs. Arnold E. Hoffmann, an author and 
composer, is a member of the Institute Com- 


mittee and church organist at the United 
Church of Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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misunderstanding, and some _ mili- 
tant opposition, the Institute has 
brought to Raleigh such statesmen, 
scholars, and international figures as 
Ralph Bunche, Wayne Morse, Paul 
Douglas, Vern Micheles Dean, Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, Kermit Eby, Ralph 
Sockman, Reinhold Niebuhr, Estes 
Kefauver, Max Lerner, Harry D. 
Gideonse, Ethel Alpenfels, Amiya 
Chakravarty, Liston Pope, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, Eliza- 
beth Gray Vining, Brooks —Hays, 
Hodding Carter, Truman B. Doug- 
lass, Stringfellow Barr, and Chan- 
cellor T. R. Milford of England. 

For many of these sixteen years 
United Church was the only place 
in Raleigh known to the Institute 
leaders where colored and white peo- 
ple could sit down to eat together. 
The Institute has maintained a pol- 
icy of non-segregation in spite of all 
criticism. The church has revised its 
own constitution to open all its ac- 
tivities to all races. Slowly but surely 
other institutions are following the 
lead of United Church. 

Leaders of the Institute make no 
claim that it deserves the credit for 
broadening the attitudes in the com- 
munity, but others recognize the In- 
stitute as one of the chief forces 
which has brought about the change. 
The School Board now has a Negro 
member, as has the Parks and Rec- 
reation Advisory Committee. North 
Carolina State College now accepts 
Negro students in the graduate school. 
Some stores employ Negro clerks. 
One of the hotels will now serve in- 
terracial groups for dinners and 
luncheons in a private dining room. 
The Institute, through the church, 
had a part in getting a local work 
camp program started recently in 
which young people helped a Negro 
church establish a playground and 
paint the church kitchen. The in- 
terracial policy of the church has 
made it possible for interracial con- 
ferences to be held there by many 
groups from outside the church itself. 


The church has not carried on 
such a program without criticism and 
opposition. “United Church should 
be padlocked,” is the opinion ex- 
pressed by some. Others say, “That 
bunch of radicals . . . anything goes 
over there.” On the other hand such 
comments are heard as “United 
Church does all the things the rest 
of us should but for some reason 
don’t. We respect them for it.” 


The Institute is held during Janu- 


ary and February, for six Monday 
evenings. The program begins with 
supper at 6:00 o’clock. At 7:00 
o’clock the meeting moves into high 
gear with three classes, taught usual- 
ly by leaders of the Raleigh commu- 
nity. One of these classes shows how 
the Institute takes hold in its com- 
munity. The general subject was 
“Problems of Organized Public Rec- 
reation.” On different evenings com- 
munity leaders and educators led dis- 
cussions of such aspects of the prob- 
lem as “Value of the Community 
Center to the Neighborhood”; “Em- 
ployee Recreation in Raleigh”; “Pub- 
lic Schools and Recreation”; and 
“Assistance of North Carolina Rec- 
reation Commission to Communi- 
tess 


Under the general topic of “Health 


“and Medical Care in Modern Amer- 


ica” doctors led a study of “The 
Economics of Medical Care”; “Do 
We Have Enough Health Personnel 
and Facilities?” “The Role of Goy- 
ernment in Medical Care”; and “Is 
a National Health Service the An- 
swer?” 

“What has all this to do with re- 
ligion?” many of its critics challenge. 
The church maintains that its aim is 
to help religion permeate the whole 
life of the community. 

The climax of the evening comes 
when everyone goes into the church 
auditorium for the forum, open to 
the public, free of charge. To this 
forum, the Institute brings leaders in 
all walks of life. 

Following his lecture, each speak- 
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After attending a class on Problems of the Middle East, this group is hurrying 


Li 


into the church to hear the main speaker. 


er submits to questioning to give the 
audience the opportunity to talk 
back and ask for more information. 
This period is often very lively, for 
the topics are usually controversial. 

When Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was 
the speaker the meeting had to be 
held in the Memorial Auditorium, 
seating 4,600 people. Hundreds had 
to be turned away. 

The invitation to Mrs. Roosevelt 
brought criticism from a number of 
quarters. One woman protested, tell- 
ing the minister a number of vicious 
stories about Mrs. Roosevelt. The 
minister told her that he was sure 
the stories could not be true, and he 
made a point of seeing to it that 
the woman met Mrs. Roosevelt. The 
day following the address, the woman 
called the minister saying that she 
owed him an apology. “About those 
stories—after meeting and hearing 
Mrs. Roosevelt, I, too, know that they 
could not be true,” she said. 

When Ralph Bunche, Negro, and 
representative of the United States 
in the United Nations Organization, 
spoke, the Institute had again to be 
held in the Municipal Auditorium. 

A man who met the minister on 
the street said, “If you bring Ralph 
Bunche here, great as he is, to an 
unsegregated audience, there will be 
violence!” The minister said calmly, 
“Who will be violent? You?” 

The meeting was held, with 1,500 
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turned away. The “violence” consist- 
ed of pounding on the doors by dis- 
appointed people, after the doors had 
been closed in conformity to fire 
laws. 

The meeting was peaceful and in- 
spiring. It was afterward that ten- 
sion arose over it. Dr. Bunche was 
the first Negro sponsored by the In- 
stitute. Battle lines were drawn with- 
in the membership of United Church 
and the storm hit the front pages. 
Outside mediators had to be called 
in to help settle the dispute. Some 
members withdrew from the church, 
leaving it smaller than ever, weak 
from the ordeal. The remaining peo- 
ple in the church thought it might 
be wiser to quit than to try to go 
on, but encouragement began to 
come. People from other churches 
came around to say, “Stick with it! 
We depend on you. You are the con- 
science of the community.” 

Many speakers come for their 
minimum fees and expenses because 
they have heard of the great influ- 
ence of the Institute and know that 
it offers a free platform from which 
to say what needs to be said. 

United Church in its Institute of 
Religion attempts to turn the search- 
ing light of truth upon any problem 
which confronts the minds and hearts 
of modern men. Its members be- 
lieve that is one of the prime re- 
sponsibilities of religion. 


The 1954 program included a class 
on “Alcoholism: A Public Concern” 
which dealt with the nature of the 
problem, the community responsibil- 
ity, and the treatment and rehabili- 
tation of sufferers. Another class dealt 
with communism, its nature, and 
how to deal with it. It also tackled 
the race problem in churches, schools, 
and the community. The third class 
studied “World Understanding—A 
Two-Way Responsibility.” The 1954 
lecture series dealt with “The Re- 
sponsibilities of Freedom.” 

Ernest K. Lindley, Chief of the 
Washington Bureau of Newsweek, 
spoke on “A Responsible Foreign 
Policy.” Benjamin E. Mays, Presi- 
dent of Morehouse College, spoke on 
“Responsibilities of Freedom in Hu- 
man Relations.” Two other of the 
six topics were rather general, but 
the specific religious interest was not 
left out. Margaret Frakes, Associate 
Editor of The Christian Century, 
spoke on “Churchwomen’s Freedom 
Brings Responsibility,’ and Abba 
Hillel Silver, of Cleveland, spoke on 


“The Spiritual Basis of Human 
Freedom.” 
The citation for distinguished 


service presented to the church in 
1949 jointly by the national Board 
of Home Missions and the Southern 
Convention of Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches reads in part as fol- 
lows: 


“Here the unpopular, as well as the 
popular, the controversial as well as the 
accepted points of view have found a free 
platform, conditioned only by the honesty 
and integrity of their exponents. Here re- 
ligion, divorced from any sectarian bias, 
has aligned itself with the noble Judeo- 
Christian tradition in its insistence that the 
crucial issues of the day be exposed to the 
light of forthright discussion and criticism. 

. You have validated religion in the 
hearts and minds of thinking men who 
know full well that without the light of 
truth, democracy is doomed to die. . .” 


The responsibility for the 1954 In- 
stitute fell entirely upon the lay 
leaders, as the church had been with- 
out a minister during the period of 
preparation and during the Institute. 
Guest speakers were amazed at how 
well it was managed. ~ 

Church forums are held all over 
the country—hundreds of them. Can 
they really change the behavior of 
their communities? This one at 
Raleigh has made a_ difference. 
United Church is a little church but 
it wasn’t afraid to take on a big job. 
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Books for a Growing Teacher 


by Frances C. McLester 


S A THOUGHTFUL layman 

once remarked, “If you don’t 
study, you don’t know. If you don’t 
know, you don’t care. If you don’t 
care, you won't do.” 

This man was more nearly right 
than we are sometimes willing to ad- 
mit. At any rate, all of us will bene- 
fit from a thorough study of books 
that are inspirational and that help 
us carry on our church work more 
effectively. 

Perhaps there is a library in your 
church that contains numbers of 
good books. If not, you may want to 
work with others in planning for 
such a library. It will also be well 
for you to own some good books for 
your continued use; you may serve 
other church workers by lending 
your books to them. 

The following books are good ad- 
ditions to a church library or to your 
personal library. 


The Bible 

The Gospels Translated into Modern 
English, J. B. Phillips. Macmillan, 1952. 
$2.75. Letters to Young Churches, J. B. 
Phillips. Macmillan, 1947. $2.75. Both the 
Gospels and the letters of the New Testa- 
ment are dramatically translated into to- 
day’s language by this English minister. 

Opening the New Testament, Floyd V. 
Filson. Westminster Press, 1952. $2.50. 
An able scholar writes about each of the 
books of the New Testament so that they 
live again for us today. 

Great Ideas of the Bible, Ryllis Goslin. 
Harper, 1954. $2.75. Certain “great ideas” 
in both Old and New Testaments are 
quoted from the Moffatt translation, with 
comments that indicate their value for us 
today. Useful for both youth and adults. 

The Holy City, Albert N. Williams. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1954. $6.00. A 
fascinating account of the history of Jeru- 
salem from the time of Moses to today, 
in the context of what was happening in 
the countries around Palestine. 

We Met Jesus, Ray L. St. Clair. John 
Knox Press, 1953. $2.75. In dramatic mon- 
ologue, 16 persons—from Mary to St. Paul 
—tell the change which Jesus brought to 
their lives. 


Miss McLester is in charge of Library Serv- 
ice for the Division of the Local Church, 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Do You Understand the Bible? J. Car- 
ter Swaim. Westminster Press, 1954. $2.50. 
(See review in this issue.) 


Worship 

Strengthening the Spiritual Life, Nels F. 
S. Ferre. Harper, 1951. $1. A devout min- 
ister and teacher suggests how each of us 
may develop and enrich his spiritual life 
through prayer and worship. 

Worship Services for Life Planning, 
Alice A. Bays. Abingdon Press, 1953. 
$2.50. Worship services for youth, plan- 
ned around the theme of serving in a bet- 
ter world. 

Choral Reading for Worship and In- 
spiration, Helen A. Brown and Harry J. 
Heltman. Westminster Press, 1954. $1. 
(Five or more copies at 90c each) 
“Hymns” for speaking choirs or personal 
devotion. 


Christian Education 

Christian Teaching in the Churches, J. 
Q. Schisler. Abingdon Press, 1954. $2.50. 
An excellent introduction to the need for 
and the purpose of Christian education. 
Recommended for ministers and all church 
workers. 


The Educational Work of the Smail 
Church. J. Q. Schisler. Abingdon Press, 
revised 1953. 75c. Though this refers to 
The Methodist Church, it contains many 
fine ideas useful in any church. 

Music in Christian Education, Edith 
Lovell Thomas. Abingdon Press, 1953. $2. 
Indicates the value of music in church 
and church school. Gives many fine sug- 
gestions on how to use music in a program 
of Christian education. 

How to Help People, R. M. Wittenberg. 
Association Press, 1953. $1. A useful con- 
densation of the author’s popular book, 
So You Want to Help People. 


. to Clarify Our Problems: a Guide 
to Role-Playing, Schuman and Tarcov. 
Anti-Defamation League, 1949. 10c. This 
small pamphlet is concise and gives excel- 
lent suggestions on how to direct role- 
playing, one of the most popular features 
of group work. 

The Teaching Ministry of the Church, 
James D. Smart. Westminster, 1954. $3. 
A critical evaluation of present day Chris- 
tian education. 

Planning Church School Workers’ Con- 
ferences, Erwin G. Benson. W. A. Wilde, 
1952. $2. An aid in planning for the me- 
chanics and content of workers’ confer- 
ences. 

An Adventure with People, Ferris E. 
Reynolds. Christian Education Press, 1954. 
$1.50. The ABC’s of teaching religion, 


written by a person who found adventure 
teaching in the church school. 


Children 

Heaven in My Hand, Alice Lee Hum- 
phreys. John Knox Press, 1950. $2. A 
skillful and understanding public school 
teacher describes some of the children she 
has known. Sympathetic and illuminating. 

Church School Nursery Class, Mary E. 
Venable. Pilgrim Press, 1953. 75c. and 
Guiding Children in the Nursery Class, J. 
B. Carlson. Bethany Press, 1948. 60c. 
These are two useful booklets for workers 
in the nursery department of a church 
school, and also for parents. 
-Friends with All the Worid, Edith Welk- 
er. Friendship Press, 1954. Paper bind- 
ing: $1.50; Cloth: $2.75. An excellent 
book on how to help children understand 
persons of other races and nations. 


Songs Children Like, The National 
Council of Churches, 1954. $1. A collec- 
tion of folk songs, prayers, and graces from 
many lands. 

Winning the Children, Gaines S. Dob- 
bins. Broadman Press, 1953. $2. The spirit 
and methods of child evangelism. 


New Hope for the Retarded, Morris P. 
and Miriam Pollock. Porter Sargent, 1953. 
$4.50. Designed to help parents and teach- 
ers understand the particular needs of re- 
tarded children; written out of personal 
experiences at Pollock School. 

What to Do with Your Preschooler, Lil- 
lian and Godfrey Frankel. Sterling Pub- 
lishing Co., 1954. $2. A book for parents 
(and teachers) giving a wide variety of 
inviting activities for preschool children. 

Personality in the Making, Helen Leland 
Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky. Harper & 
Bros., 1952. $4.50. The official findings 
of the Fifth Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. A compre- 
hensive volume treating all phases of a 
child’s development. 


Youth 

Youth and the Christian Community, 
Rowena Ferguson. Abingdon Press, 1954. 
$1. A successful worker with young peo- 
ple has written this book for both par- 
ents of youth and church workers with this 
age group. 

How to Live with Your Teen-ager, D. 
W. Baruch. McGraw-Hill, 1953. $3.75. A 
consulting phychologist, who has had ex- 
tended experience with both adults and 


‘youth, writes in readable terms. This book 


deals particularly with sex feelings of 
youth. 

Leadership of Teen-age Groups, Dor- 
othy M. Roberts. Association Press, 1950. 


$3. Suggests how a leader may understand 
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youth better, help them organize their 
groups, and guide them in program plan- 
ning. 

Guiding Youth in Christian Growth, 
Oliver deWolf Cummings. Judson Press, 
1954. $2.50. The author, who has helped 
hundreds of youth leaders, bases his book 
on the example of Jesus as the master 
teacher, indicating how he used various 
methods of teaching. 


Facts of Life and Love for Teen-agers, 
Evelyn M. Duvall. Popular Library, 25c; 
The 7 Teen Years, Alberta C. Brown. 
Bethany Press, 1954. $1.50. These two 
books were written for teen-agers them- 
selves and are deservedly popular. 


Young People in Your Church, Herbert 
Carleton Mayer. Fleming H. Revell Co., 


1953. $2.50. A comprehensive review of 
youth work in the local church. 


Interpreting the Bible to Youth, J. T. 
Carlyon. Abingdon Press, 1954. $1.00. 
Suggests how to help intermediates, sen- 
iors and older youth understand the Scrip- 
tures more fully. 


Adult 


The Christian Education of Young 
Adults, Robert S. Clemmons. Methodist 
Publishing House, 1953. 35c. Useful for 
all persons working with young adults. 
Indicates policies, procedures and activ- 
ities. 

Making the Adult Class Vital, Richard 
E. Lentz. Bethany Press, 1954. $1.00. The 
Church Educates Adults, Doris P. Denni- 


son. Methodist Publishing House, 1953. 
35c. No worker with adults should be with- 
out these two resources. 


Adult Education, Paul Sheats, Clarence 
D. Jayne, Ralph B. Spence. Dryden Press, 
-1953. $5.75. Suggests dynamic and appeal- 
ing methods of working with adults. 


Group Work with the Aged, Kubie and 
Landau. International Universities Press, 
1953. $3.50. You and Your Aging Par- 
ents, Stern and Ross. A. A. Wyn, Inc., 
1952. $2.75. Recreation for the Aging, 
Arthur Williams. Association Press, 1953. 
$3.00. The title of each of these three 
books indicates its purpose and area. All 
three are useful for anyone working with 
older persons. 

(Continued on page 39) 


Photemunal Deeonatea Chunch Room 


A Bye STRIKING Sunday school 
room is in the new educational 
building of the Shiloh Congregation- 
al Church of Dayton, Ohio. The fur- 
nishings are in keeping with the 
western scene shown on the large 
photomural—Pike’s Peak with a fore- 
ground of Colorado’s unique rock 
formations. The tables and chairs 
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are of a solid, “ranch style” type. 
The cinder block walls and the lino- 
leum floor are also appropriate. 

A large photomural is a good way 
to give interest and depth to an 
otherwise ordinary room. These can 
be made from one’s own negatives 
or from stock photographs. In Chi- 
cago, prices are quoted by the square 


Religious News Service Photo 


foot and range from $1.25 for black 
and white to $3.50 for color enlarge- 
ments. Inquiries may be made of lo- 
cal camera shops by anyone inter- 
ested. 


The Journal would be interested in 
learning of other innovations in build- 
ing and decoration. 
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Japan’s New Experiment in Christian 


Education 


by Stanley I. Stuber 


STUDENT at the new Inter- 

national Christian University in 
Japan, who is not a Christian, recent- 
ly put into a few words the essence 
of a pilot project in Christian educa- 
tion which is bound to merit wide 
attention. She said: 


“We have come together on this 
campus because of the ideal which 
ICU is trying to realize. The name 
of this school, International Chris- 
tian University, represents briefly 
this ideal. That is, it is international 
and Christian. I realize, although I 
am not a Christian, in order to keep 
this world peaceful, we should get 
rid of prejudice among the nations, 
and understand the spirit of Chris- 


tianity.” 


The significant aspect of this new 
experiment in Christian education is 
that the Christian ideal is the daily 
motivation of the entire school, both 
in the student body and in the fac- 
ulty. This means that everything is 
done within the framework of a cre- 
ative concept of higher education. 
Religion here has become an integ- 
ral part of the campus community. 

How does this differ from one of 
the better denominational schools 
here in this country? Or how does it 
differ from our mission colleges, some 
of which are located in Japan? I 
do not want to be in the position of 
disparaging either denominational or 
mission schools. They are making a 
splendid contribution; they are 
worthy of greater support, rather 
than any kind of negative criticism. 
Yet that which is developing at the 
International Christian University 
has several unique elements. It is in 
these, particularly when they are all 
placed together, that we have a pilot 
project in Christian education which 


Dr. Stuber 
Japan International Christian University Foun- 
dation, and Chairman of the Council on 
Christian Higher Education in Asia. He is the 
author of several books. 
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is General Secretary of the 


may do much to alter the main 
course of higher education around 


the world. 


Students see Christianity 
at its best 

Dr. Jitsuo Morikawa, minister of 
the First Baptist Church, Chicago, 
after a visit to the ICU campus, de- 
clared, “American church colleges 
should examine the daring Christian 
education experiment of the Inter- 
national Christian University in 
Tokyo. Most colleges give us spokes, 
but no hub. We come away with 
knowledge, but with no purpose— 
and therein is our dilemma. 

“ICU’s answer is to expose every 
student to the profound theological 
insights of Dr. Emil Brunner, the 
world-renowned Swiss theologian, 
who is now a member of the faculty. 
Dr. Brunner attempts to prove what 
the church has always held: that 
theology is the queen of the sciences, 
not one segment or fragment of the 
whole of knowledge.” 

In this pilot project the Japanese 
professors are selected not only for 
their professional skills, but also be- 
cause of their Christian experience. 
Every faculty member has to be a 
professing Christian. This does not 
mean that he has to subscribe to any 
particular creed. On the ICU cam- 
pus there is both academic and re- 
ligious freedom. Professors are not 
molded or curtailed. They are chosen 
because of their high educational ex- 
cellence, along with their Christian 
motivation and spirit. It is expected 
that in a natural, but positive way, 
the students will be brought into daily 
contact with Christianity at its very 
best in the classroom, in the chapel, 
and on the campus at large. 

This is accomplished in several 
ways. Christianity is taught as a ba- 
sic part of the University’s curricu- 
lum. It is shared through friendly 
contacts on the campus. For example, 


The new International Christian Uni- 
versity in Japan, officially established 
in 1952, has a particularly significant 
relationship to the churches in the 
United States and Canada. It is sup- 
ported by fourteen denominational 
bodies in the two countries, and hun- 
dreds of young people have had a di- 
rect interest in it from the very begin- 
ning. It has the endorsement of the 
General Board of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


all faculty houses have especially large 
living rooms so that students may be 
entertained frequently. It is done 
through voluntary Bible classes, daily 
chapel, and through the varied min- 
istry of the University Church. 

This church is so different from the 
ordinary college chapel that special 
note must be made of it. In the first 
place, it is a real church. It has an 
active membership. It is non-denom- 
inational and has its relationship not 
with any one religious body, but with 
the National Council of Churches in 
Japan. It serves the religious needs 
not only of the campus, but also of 
Christians in the surrounding villages. 
There is no creedal requirement, no 
class or color barrier. It is interracial, 
interdenominational, international. It 
will have a Japanese pastor who will 
hold the high rank of Vice President 
of the University. Its pulpit is ab- 
solutely free. It is expected that the 
ICU Church, with guest preachers 
from all over the world, will become 
the. greatest preaching center in the 
Far East. 

This new church came into exist- 
ence on May 9, 1954, when the build- 
ing donated by members of fourteen 
denominations in Iowa was dedicat- 
ed. In speaking of the church, Pro- 
fessor Brunner declared that: “This 
will be in a way a new feature not 
only in Japan but in the Christian 
world, since we have to find a form 
of constitution and church life in 
which the two main groups of the 
ICU family can feel at home; namely, 
those who belong to one of the de- 
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nominations and those Christians who 
belong to the ‘non-church’ group. It 
will need a broad ecumenical spirit to 
include all.” 


Knowledge is blended 
with religion 

Another important factor in this 
pilot project in Christian education 
is the reality on the campus of the 
spirit of brotherhood. The president 
of the student body, Yoichi Yokobori, 
points out that ICU “was born from 
the ashes of the A-bomb. We must 
not forget the agony and the earnest 
prayers of mankind which gave it 
birth.” To one of the professors, Dr. 
Iwao Ayusawa, a Quaker, this is al- 
most a miracle. To think that a 
Christian university would rise out of 
post-war Japan! “To me,” he says, 
“the greatest thing about ICU is that 
it is a real and vital international 
Christian brotherhood.” 

There is in this fellowship not only 
the search after knowledge—ICU 
competes on an equal basis with the 
top national universities—but also a 
demonstration of the type of Chris- 
tianity which we find in the early 
Church. Here knowledge is blended 
properly with religion, and beth are 
benefited by the mutual arrangement. 

Vice President Maurice E. Troyer, 
formerly of Syracuse University, ex- 
presses this merging of education and 
Christianity this way: “I have been 
thrilled most by the growing spirit of 
devotion on the part of faculty and 
students to the responsibilities of 
higher education in developing crea- 
tive free men for responsible citizen- 
ship in a course chartered by the 
guiding star of Christian commitment 
and experience.” Thus the Interna- 
tional Christian University has be- 
come a laboratory for the molding, 
tempering and testing of the spirit 
and intellect of every student -and 
faculty member. 

The problem of the separation of 
church and state does not exist in 
this situation. Although the leaders 
of the Government, including the 
Emperor, have taken an active in- 
terest in ICU, it has no connection 
with the state outside of obtaining its 
official charter and maintaining cer- 
tain educational standards. In other 
words, it is a free, private institution. 
It therefore has the right to com- 
bine science and religion, literature 
and religion, the humanities-and re- 
ligion, or any other combination of 
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The International Christian University of Japan has become a laboratory for the 
molding, tempering and testing of the spirits of students and faculty members. 


knowledge with true Christianity. In- 
stead of “playing down” religion, it 
exalts its Christian faith. And this 
is in no degree at the expense of the 
highest kind of an educational stand- 
ard since ICU students are from the 
top five per cent of high school grad- 
uates throughout Japan. 


Our investment may help us too 

In America we are earnestly seek- 
ing for a way out of an educational 
bottleneck. Many are completely dis- 
satisfied with the type of university 
life which glories in a scientific ap- 
proach, with emphasis upon agnosti- 
cism, and with no real objectives or 
purpose except personal advancement 
and the attainment of power. Many 
are becoming aware of the fact that 
materialism does not lead to real, 
lasting accomplishment. In reality it 
has usually led to bitterness, strife, 
and still greater materialism. We 
want something better, more satis- 
fying. 

That is why we are beginning to 
insist that education find its true goal 
in religion. We feel that education 
must have a motivation, and that if 
we are going to have church-related 
colleges they should be wholehearted- 
ly Christian in spirit, purpose and 
life. In fact we are beginning to feel 
that in an H-bomb world we are de- 
feating our own purpose unless we 
have a distinctly Christian motivation 


for our whole educational system. 


In preparation for this article I 
asked members of the faculty, and 
representative members of the stu- 
dent body, to tell me what they 
thought was the greatest thing about 
the International Christian Univers- 
ity. The surprising aspect of the 
answers was the emphasis upon the 
spiritual significance of the total ex- 
perience of living and working to- 
gether on the ICU campus. 

Mrs. Claude Thomson, wife of a 
faculty member, asked a group of 
students why they had come to ICU. 
They replied: “Because it is Chris- 
tian.” 

Is it any wonder that President 
Hachiro Yuasa can say: “The great 
thing about ICU is faith: faith in 
God, faith in humanity, faith in the 
new Japan, faith in the world of to- 
morrow.” 

America has contributed much to 
the Far East in respect to educational 
techniques, equipment and adminis- 
tration. But do we not have here, in 
this experiment at the International 
Christian University, something which 
is so essential, so fundamentally 
sound, that it can help us establish a 
new pattern in Christian education in 
this country? There is the possibility 
that our investment in ICU will be 
as helpful to America as it will be to 
the Far East. 
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M@ @ Worship Resources 


t\.. ee Department 


by Edna B. Trickey* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: Missions 


For the Leader: 

The missions theme is often the subject 
of lessons in the children’s division in Jan- 
uary, and sometimes in all-church pro- 
grams. Curriculum materials will probably 
provide information about the missionary 
projects supported by the denomination. 
Since, however, the foreign mission sub- 
ject for interdenominational missionary 
education this year is India, the guidance 
materials may stress denominational work 
in either India or Pakistan. The Friend- 
ship Press books, pictures, etc. are referred 
to in these suggestions, since they are 
used in all cooperating denominations. 
However, revelant material from the les- 
son courses should be substituted at any 
point where it seems appropriate. 

If a special “giving” project is recom- 
mended in the curriculum, attention to 
this should be given in the worship 
services. The fifth Sunday might be used 
for dedicating the money or other contri- 
butions for this project. Some depart- 
ments may wish to contribute to the 
“Stories of Jesus for Children Every- 
where” project sponsored by the denom- 
inations and councils of churches and de- 
scribed in session two. 

An appropriate picture for the wor- 
ship center is Tom Curr’s “Follow Me,”* 
discussed in the first session. One class 
might wish to dress a collection of small 
dolls in costumes of many lands, placing 
them around a globe on the worship cen- 
ter. It is interesting to have the dolls 
exactly alike to begin with. Then when 
the class presents them to the group, a 
child may comment, “They are all alike 
underneath.” 


The numbered hymns are found in 
Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster 
or Judson Press. Other materials helpful 
for these sessions are the following: 


Friendship Press Materials: 


(All of these may be ordered from de- 
nominational bookstores or directly from 
the Friendship Press at 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.) 


Children of India, by Janet Smalley 


and Nina Millen. A book 10x13 inches 
with pictures on the front of each page 
and the story which the picture illustrates 
on the back. These pages may be taken 
apart and the pictures used on the wor- 


*Plymouth Congregational Church, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

1In full colors, 20% x 30 inches, $1.25 from the 
oe Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass., or 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

*From leaflet, ‘‘Stories of Jesus for Children 
Everywhere,”’ World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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ship center or held for the children to 
see while the story is told. $1.25. 

Primary Teacher's Guide on India, Paki- 
stan and Ceylon, Lois Eddy McDonnell. 
Paper, $.50. 

Fig Tree Village, by Grace W. McGay- 
ran. A continued story which may be used 
instead of the Children of India stories. 
The story tells experiences of a teacher- 
preacher in India, including adventures 
with a prowling tiger, festivals and life 
a an Indian village. Cloth $2.00, Paper 

12255 

The Missionary Story Hour and Mis- 
stonary Hero Stories, by Nina Millen. The 
first has 30 stories about boys and girls 
in different countries. The second con- 
tains 27 stories about missionary leaders 
“1 18 countries. Each, Cloth $2.00, Paper 

1.50. 

A Sari for Sita, Nina Millen, A day in 
the life of a small ‘girl j in India. Illustrated 
with photographs. Paper, 25c. 

The Whole World Singing, Edith Lovell 
Thomas. 96 songs from. 40 different 
countries. Cloth $2.75, Paper $1.50. 

We Gather Together, Grace W. Mc- 
Gavran. Stories of Christians at worship 
in many countries. Contains a story re- 
ferred to in session 4. 


1. Following Jesus 


To THE LEADER: 

This first Sunday will be a “tie-over” 
Sunday, connecting Christmas with the 
new theme. This is done by stressing the 
ideas; first, that Jesus the baby grew to 
be a man whose teaching and life started 
great enterprises around the world; and 
second, that he needs our help to do his 
work. 

Worsuip CentER: Use Tom Curr’s pic- 
ture, “Follow Me.” 

PRELUDE: “In Christ There is No East 
or West” (found in most hymnals.) 
CaLL To Worsuip: Read first stanza 

of above hymn. 

Prayer: O God, we praise thee for all 
the loving-kindness in the world. We 
thank thee for Jesus who came to this 
world as a little baby and grew up as 
we do. We thank thee that because he 
showed us so clearly that thou art a 
God of love, people everywhere have 
loved and followed him. Help us to 
show our love for him by doing his 
work on earth today. Amen. 


Hymn: “Nobody Is Too Young,” No. 108 
OFFERING MEDITATION: 

Read words of offering hymn, “Thy 
Work, O God, Needs Many Hands,” No. 
171. Ask the children why they think it 
is a good song to go with the picture, 
“Follow Me.” Bring out the idea men- 
tioned in “To the Leader’ above. Sing 
offering song and place baskets on worship 
center by the picture. 


PictuRE INTERPRETATION: 
Carry on further conversation about the 


JANUARY 


picture. Note city with smokestacks in 
background, perhaps a mile away, indi- 
cating work to be done there. Call at- 
tention to the fact that Jesus was a work- 
er in his father’s carpenter shop and later 
went about helping people. Note his 
rolled up sleeve. See how straight and 
tall the children stand. Has Jesus sug- 
gested work they can do too? Are they 
showing here that they are ready to be- 
gin? 

Suggest that the money in your offer- 
ing basket helps do this work, but some- 
times we like to do a little extra to help. 


SToriEs oF JESUS: 

If desired, a denominational giving pro- 
ject may be described at this time. Or, 
if you prefer, present the following materi- 
al on “Stories of Jesus for Children Every- 
where.’” 

“Here at your church school and in 
your home you hear the stories of Jesus 
in many different ways. They are told to , 
you by your teachers and parents and you 
hear them read from the Bible. You sing 
hymns and look at pictures that tell you 
about Jesus. 

“Hundreds of thousands of children 
around the world have never heard the 
story of Jesus. And others who have 
heard the story have never seen pictures 
of Jesus like those you enjoy. Would 
you like to help a child in Africa, or 
Korea, or India, or somewhere else to 
have stories and pictures of Jesus? 

“Then these faraway children can show 
the pictures to their friends and say ‘Look 
at this picture, do you know who this is 
and what he is doing?—Let me tell you.’ 

“You can send to boys and girls of 
other lands story booklets about Jesus 
with eight beautiful colored pictures in 
them. 

“The booklets are printed in four dif- 
ferent language editions: English, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and French. There is 
also a blank edition so that other languages 
can be printed locally, or the story may 
be written by children in their own 
language. 

“The gift of $1.00 will send twelve 
booklets, each with eight stories and pic- 
tures about Jesus, to children in any 
country in which you are interested. They 
are 5x7 inches in size. Individual book- 
lets may be sent at a cost of 10 cents each. 

“If you send the name of a country, the 
story booklets will be shipped to that 
country and given to children there by 
missionaries or other Christian leaders. 
If you do not send the name of a country, 
the booklets will be sent where they are 
much needed.” 

(Allow time for talking about this and 
expressing willingness to bring extra money 
in order to send some books to another 
country. ) 


Cxiosinc Hymn: “Friends of Jesus,’ No. 
> 


126. 
2. The Second Mile 


Worsuip CENTER: Use picture, “Fol- 
low Me.’* or “Sukhi’s Prayer,” from 
Children of India. 


PRELUDE: “In Christ There Is No East 
or West” 
LEADER: Last Sunday we talked about 


Jesus and the children in the picture, 
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“Follow Me.” We saw the city about 

a mile away, where work was to be 

done. Today we will think about what 

Jesus said about going a second mile. 
ScripTuRE: Matthew 5:41. 

Leader: By this Jesus meant doing 
more than we usually do, something extra 
and special to help. After the offering to- 
day we will hear about people who have 
“sone the second mile.” 


Orrerinc Hymn: “Thy Work, O God, 

Needs Many Hands” 

Reports may be given of money being 
saved for the “Stories of Jesus for Children 
Everywhere” project. Those who already 
have money to contribute may put it in 
some container different from the one 
used for regular offerings. 


TALK: 

At this time, tell the children about 
the work being carried on by your de- 
nomination in one of its mission fields, 
preferably India or Pakistan. If it is pos- 
sible, have a missionary or someone who 
has visited in that country. Or there may 
be someone in the adult missionary soci- 
eties of your church who can talk in 
language children can understand and 
who can tell of this work. A concrete 
description of one place and of one mis- 
sionary will probably be more satisfactory 
than a survey of a whole mission field. 
There may be additional resource materi- 
als in the teachers’ curriculum -materials 
which could be used. 


PrAvER for the missionary and 
Christians spoken of in the talk. 
Ciosinc Hymn: “Our World Which Once 

Was Very Big,” No. 124. 


3. Other People's Churches 


WorsHip CENTER: 


the 


Use the picture, 
“Sita Goes to Chapel,’ from 
Children of India. (See above under 
Friendship Press Materials.) 


the 


PreLuDE: “In Christ There Is No East 
or West” 
Leader: There are Christians in nearly 


every country in the world. ‘These 
Christians usually have churches in 
which they worship, but their churches 

- do not always look like ours. Here is 
a church in India without a roof. (Show 
picture on worship center.) Let me 
tell you about this strange church and 
the children you see there. 


STORY: 
Sira Gors TO THE CHAPEL 

Sita lived at a girls’ mission school in 
India. So did her older sister Munia 
and her brother Jalal. Their father was 
the gardener at the school. Sita and 
Munia and their friend Dulari went to 
the school every day. 

The four children played together when 
school was over. Sometimes they made 
little gardens in the dust. Sometimes they 
wove garlands of flowers and put them 
about their necks. Sometimes they went 
to the school chapel among the gardens. 

The chapel was a platform with a low 
wall on three sides. On the fourth side 
was a high wall with an arch built into 
it. Inside the arch were little openings in 
the form of a cross. The roof was the blue 
sky above. The children liked the chapel 


and often spent a moment of worship 


there. 

One day Sita was sick and could not 
go out to play. Her mother took her to 
the clinic. The doctor said she must stay 
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in bed until her fever left. The nurse 
from the clinic came to see her and gave 
her medicine every day. 


Sita slowly got better. At last she was 
able to play again. “Shall we make gar- 
dens or shall we weave garlands?” asked 
Dulari. 

“TI want to go to the chapel,” said Sita. 


The four children went to the chapel. 
It was quiet and peaceful there. They 
stood for a moment in worship. 


Sita kneeled down. “Thank you for 
helping me get better, dear God. Teach 
me to keep well all the time.” 

Nina Mitien® 


3From Children of India, by Janet Smalley 
and Nina Millen, published by the Friendship 
Press. Used by permission. 


I CAN TELL 
GOD THINGS-$1.50 


by Robbie Trent 


Little things loom large to a child. 
The death of a pet, for instance, is a 
tragedy. These 31 devotional thoughts 
tie in very well with many of the experi- 
ences, whether happy or sad, that a 
child is likely to have. 


The thoughts are followed by a few 
lines of Scripture, which the child can 
easily remember. A simple prayer 
closes each beautifully-illustrated sec- 
tion. 


Miss Trent knows and loves children, 
and has written 14 other books for them. 


See Your 
Favorite 
Bookseller 


- ites of children. 


OFFERING SERVICE: Have reports on 
special denominational mission project 
or collection for “Stories of Jesus.” Use 
the offering hymn, “Thy Work, O God, 
Needs Many Hands,” No. 171. 

PRAYER 

Ciosinc Hymn: 
126 


4. Other People's Churches 
(Continued) 


Worsuip CENTER: 
session 3, 


“Friends of Jesus,” No. 


Use picture as for 


PRELUDE: “Dear God, We Like to Come 
to Church,” No. 99. 


Hymn: Same as prelude. If the children 
do not know the hymn, have the words 


For Those Who 
Help Bring 
Children to JESUS 


It’s up to you, as a parent or an 
elementary worker in the church, 
to see that the children you have or 
work with come to know the Lord as 
a personal friend. 


We remember His words as we 
prepare to celebrate another Christ- 
mas season.— 


“Suffer little children to come 
unto me.” 


Here’s Help As You Lead 
Them e ° e 


Six 78 RPM Unbreakable 
Recordings 


SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN 
UNDER SIX $3.95 


Many songs children sing have no 
religious or uplifting thought. Here are 
36 songs pointing to God and the church 
that elementary workers find are favor- 
There are six songs 
on each record, three to a side, on the 
following themes: 

God’s Out of Doors 
God’s Love and Care 
Jesus, Our Friend 
Bible Friends 
Living Happily Together 
My Church 
These vocal solos with piano ac- 


' companiment can be used at home or 


as teaching aids in Beginner Sunday 
School departments. The unbreakable 
vinylite records will stand rough treat- 
ment. j 


Excellent Christmas Gifts 
Good additions to any Beginner Sunday 
School Department 


BROADMAN PRESS 


127 Ninth Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


read by a teacher or by one of the older 
children who can read well and has 


practiced. 
Scripture: Psalm 100 
Leaver: Christians everywhere like to 


have churches where they can go and 
worship together. Last Sunday we had 
a story about this little church (show 
picture, “Sita Goes to the Chapel,” on 
worship center). This church is like 
many in the hot parts of the country of 
India. There is an exciting story about 
how one of these churches was built. 
It is called “The Church That Was 
Builded by Moonlight.” 

Story: If possible, tell or read the de- 
lightful story, ‘““The Church That Was 
Builded by Moonlight,’ in We Gather 
Together, by Grace W. McGavran, pub- 
lished by the Friendship Press, 1941. 

Hymn: “Our World Which Once Was 
Very Big.” No. 148. 

CLosinc PRAYER 


5. Dedication of Gifts 


Worsuip Center: Use a favorite picture 


of Jesus. 

PreLupE: ‘What Friends We All Can 
Be,” No. 140 

Hymn: “Nobody Is Too Young,” No. 
108 


ScripTuRE INTERPRETATION: 

The talk for today is based on Matthew 
25:35-40. Tell how Jesus explained to 
people that when they did things for those 
in need they did it for him. Have a Bible 
in your hand. The Bible story may be 
given additional dramatic meaning if it is 
read by two persons, as follows: 

Leader: Matthew 25:35, 36 

Child: Matthew 25:37, 38, 39, read 
facing the picture of Jesus, as if talking 
to him. 

Leader: Matthew 25:40. 

Add whatever comment you feel is needed 
to make the ideas clear. 


DEDICATION OF OFFERING: 

This is the Sunday when the “extra” 
gifts were to be brought. If these are 
“things” made or brought by the children, 
arrangements should be made for con- 
tainers for them at the front of the room, 
If the gifts are gifts of money for the 
purchase of “Stories of Jesus for Children 
Everywhere,” this offering may be brought 
forward either by each child or by one 
designated child, at the time indicated. 

(An older child may be dressed in the 
costume of the land to which the offering 
is to go. She may be introduced in the 
following manner: ) 

“This morning we are pretending that 
(name of child) is a missionary from 
(country). She will receive our gifts in 
the name of Jesus for her people and see 
that they are given where the need is 
greatest.” (Give directions for bringing 
special offering forward. The special of- 
fering will be followed by the regular 
morning offering.) 

Offering Processional, with appropriate 
music. 


Dedication Hymn: ‘Father, Bless the 
Gifts We Bring Thee,” No. 169. 


Dedication Prayer: O God, we come 
this morning with joy in our hearts and 
gifts in our hands for thy work. We are 
glad that no one is too young to do the 
Lord’s work. Bless these gifts in thy 
service. We pray that they may tell of 
our friendship and of thy love wherever 
they go. Amen. 
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Reception of Offering (by ‘“mission- 
ary’): In the name of the Father, and 
of his son, Jesus Christ, I accept these 
gifts for my people. I shall tell the boys 
and girls about their friends in America 
and I know they would want me to say, 
“Thank you very much.” 


CLosinc Hymn: “Friends of Jesus Must 
Be Kind” 
NOTE: Money collected for “Stories of 
Jesus for Children Everywhere” may be 


sent directly to the World Council of 


Christian Education, 156 Fifth Ave., New 


York 10, N. Y. 


Junior Dipartment 


by Gertrude Sheldon* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: Jesus, our Example 


For the Leader: 


We begin the New Year with Jesus as 
our example for growth in Christian liy- 
ing. The lessons he learned and lived are 
as applicable to the lives of boys and 
girls, as seen through their own experi- 
ences, as they are to adults. 


These services are only suggestions of 
how leaders themselves may use the every- 
day happenings about them to stimulate 
the group in their thinking and in making 
their own decisions as part of their wor- 
ship experiences. 


There are suggestions for the arrange- 
ment of the worship center but the choice 
is always the leader’s. Pictures of Jesus 
as artists have shown him may have value 
for your age group. Pictures of boys and 
girls of today following the thoughts 
brought out in the service may stimulate 
your group’s thinking. The writer prefers, 
except on rare occasions, to help juniors 
see Jesus through their own inner vision. 
He might, to them, look like someone they 
know and love. It might be you! If pic- 
tures are used be sure they are large 
enough to be easily seen in detail by every- 
one. 

Opportunities for junior participation 
are left to the discretion of the leader. 
They may help with the Call to Worship, 
Bible readings, or as junior soloists, but 
time for previous preparation and practice 
and the ability of individuals must al- 
ways be considered. Juniors like to do 
things together. Junior choirs, creative 
writing of litanies or prayers, responsive 
or unison Bible readings, as well as group 
singing, give everyone an opportunity to 
participate. 

The offering service is not planned for 
this month. Include it where it seems most 
effective to you and in the manner to 
which you are accustomed. 

The Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible will be used. 

The source book for the music will be 
Hymns for Junior Worship and your 
hymnal. It is hoped there will be time for 
more music than is suggested. 


1. Jesus Obeyed 
Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 


*First Congregational Church, Spring Valley, 
Minnesota. 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
God of beauty, 
God of light, 
God of wisdom, 
God of right, 


With open minds 

To learn thy ways, 
_With wills to do 
Through all our days, 


We come to worship thee. 


Hymn: ‘“Fairest Lord Jesus” 
Story: (Scripture included) 
OBEDIENCE 

It was evening and Jane and her moth- 
er were finishing the supper dishes. 

“I can’t understand,’ said Jane cross- 
ly, ‘‘just why I can’t do what I want to 
do without always asking ‘may I.” 

“We have tried to explain so often, 
Jane,” patiently replied mother. “You are 
learning to decide many things well. But 
there are so many dangers that grown-ups 
see in the things boys and girls want to 
do! Parents, because they love their chil- 
dren, try to protect them from harm and 
guide them in deciding what they will do. 

“You wanted to slide down the hill in 
front of Mary’s house tonight. Cars travel 
there continually. You could be hurt and 
that would hurt us. Younger children 
would follow your example and they might 
be hurt. In case of an accident the motor- 
ist would suffer. Nothing we do affects 
us only, but others as well. 

“Jerry wanted to skate on the river to- 
day but the ice is not thick enough until 
we have more cold weather. He couldn’t 
understand, either. 

“God expects parents and grown-ups in 
the community to help boys and girls avoid 
many kinds of dangers.” 

“Well, Jerry shouldn’t go. He wouldn’t 
be careful but I would be. All our gang 
are doing it,” replied Jane. 

After a minute or two of silence mother 
said, “Jane, do you remember the story 
of Jesus going to the Temple when he was 
twelve years old?” 

“T sure do,” replied Jane. “He was in 
the Temple for three days and his parents 
didn’t even know it. He was doing just 
what he wanted to do, too! You insist on 
my coming home at a certain time and 
you want always to know where I am.” 


“TI wonder if perhaps Jesus was so in- 
terested in what he was doing in the 
Temple that he forgot everything else and 
didn’t deliberately stay against his parents’ 
wishes,” mused mother aloud. 

“T think the story says he was asking 
questions about things he did not know or 
could not understand,” added Jane. 
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| “Yes, just as you asked me a question 
tonight and probably for the same reason, 
| to try to understand and find the right 


answers to guide him. Jane, will you get 


do it with your might (Ecclesiastes 9: 10a) ; 
“Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work” (Exodus 20:9); “Honor your 
father and your mother” (Exodus 20:12); 


| the family Bible? Let’s read that story 
| again! Remember we decided that we 
would try to follow Jesus’ example this 
year. Maybe this story will help us with 
our problem.” 

(Junior girl reads Luke 2:41-51 in- 
clusive. ) 

When Jane had finished reading the 
last verse it was quiet for some time and 
then she said, “I am sorry, mother. I 
guess we remember all the rest of the 
story better than that last verse. Even 
Jesus was obedient to his parents. I had 
forgotten that.” 

“Maybe that is the way he learned to 
obey God,” answered mother. 


PRAYER Hymn: “O Jesus, Lord of Naza- 
reth” 


2. Jesus Worked 


Worsuip CENTER: Miniature carpenter 
tools, a small well made wooden box, a 
few shaving curls. 

INFORMAL CONVERSATION: 
amines tools) 

Leader: Have you ever been in a Car- 
penter shop? Did you ever play with 
wooden curls like these? I did. Do all 
carpenters work the same way? My father 
was a carpenter and he loved the wood 
he worked with. (From here guide the 
group into a discussion about the way peo- 
ple work. Do they like to do it? Do they 
work because they need to but just good 
enough to get by?) 

Quiet Music: Call group together 

Hymn: ‘“Fairest Lord Jesus” 

Story: 


(Group ex- 


THE CARPENTER SHOP 

It was a busy time of year in the car- 
penter shop at Nazareth. Much of the re- 
sponsibility of the family rested on the 
shoulders of the young man Jesus since 
that day when father Joseph left the care 
of the family to him, the eldest son. 

It had been a sad parting when Joseph 
died, for Jesus and his father had been 
close companions. 

From Joseph, Jesus had learned the ne- 
cessity for working that they might eat, for 
they were poor and there were many 
mouths to feed. 

From Joseph, Jesus had learned the joy 
and satisfaction of work well done. 

From Joseph, Jesus learned that if one 
shirked his work someone else must do it 
for him. 

As Jesus carefully fitted the boards to- 
gether for the top of Jonathan’s grain bin 
his thoughts went back to his first visit to 
the Temple at Jerusalem. It was then he 
became a man, as was the custom of the 
Hebrew people. It was then that Joseph 
took him into the carpenter shop to learn 
by helping. They were happy years. 

He thought of the questions that he had 
asked that day in the Temple. Some things 
he better understood now. For some he 
still had not found the answers. 

One question he puzzled over more than 
any other. “If I am to be the ‘Chosen 
One’ as mother hopes,” thought Jesus, 


“why am I working in the carpenter shop?. 


Should I not be in the Temple? Can I be 
about my ‘father’s business’ working here 
day after day? And what is my ‘father’s 
business’ ?” 

And then he seemed to hear a voice as 
if father Joseph might have been right 
there talking to him as he had so many 
times. ‘Whatever your hands find to do, 
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“You shall have no other gods before 
me” (Exodus 20:3); “I am the Lord, 
your God” (Exodus 20:2a). 


Looking up, Jesus saw Mary standing 
in the doorway. How long she had been 
there he did not know. How he loved 
his mother! How much she needed him, 
he well knew. 


“Tt is time for the evening meal, my 
son,’ said Mary. “You were thinking so 
hard I did not want to disturb you. Are 
you troubled?” 


“T almost thought I could hear father 
Joseph telling me again that God loves 
me, that I must do my work well, that I 
must’ be patient, that I must learn obedi- 
ence and that when I am ready and the 
time is right God will tell me what he 
wants me to do. Am [I learning, do you 
think, Mother? Will I hear God?” 


“You are learning, my son. Jonathan 
says there is not a better carpenter in 
Nazareth. You are an obedient son and 
a comfort to your mother. You are loved 
by everyone. God has a plan for every 
life as well as work to do. It was so from 
the beginning. If we do the best we can 
each day right where we are, when we 
are ready and the time is right, God will 
let us know. We must be still often so 
we will hear him. Come, let us eat. The 
family are hungry.” 

And Mary and Jesus went in from the 
carpenter shop _ together. 


PRAYER PoEM: 
For mothers and fathers 
Who help us each day, 
For families and friends 
Whom we meet on the way, 


For time to work 
And time to play, 
For time to listen 
To what you say, 


For Jesus who lived 
To show us the way, 
Accept our thanks, 
Dear God, we pray.’ 


Hymn: “Growing Like Jesus” 


3. Jesus Learned 


Worsuip Center: Display a scroll and 
a seven branched candelabra 
Catt To Worsuip: Same as first week 
Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 
Porm: 
BuILDING 
When Jesus lived in Nazareth, 
In far-off Galilee, 
And Joseph was a carpenter, 
Who builded joyfully; 
I think that Jesus watched him 
As He hammered strong and true; 
And helped him in the workshop with 
The things a boy could do. 


When Jesus grew to be a man, 
In that same Galilee, 

The people heard him gladly 
As He taught beside the sea. 
He said that we are carpenters, 
But in a different day; 

We build a life of usefulness 
Through all we do or say. 


He taught that when I do the thing 
That makes me well and strong, 


1Written by Trudi. Used with permission. 


Emphasize the TRUE Christmas spirit 
with these 


DECEMBER programs 


in your 


A BOY AND HIS BIBLE 
A boy’s Bible inspires 
a Christmas editorial. 
16mm Sound Film 
» Black and White 
30 minutes 


Daily rental rate . . . $9.00 


BIRTH OF THE SAVIOR 
The humble birth of the Savior 
in the manger at Bethlehem. 
16mm Sound Film 
Color and Black and White 
13 minutes 
Daily rental rate 
Color (Dee. $12.00) 

B & W (Dec. $7.50) 


CHILDHOOD OF JESUS 
Visit of the wise men and 
early boyhood of Jesus. 
16mm Sound Film 
Color and Black and White 
13 minutes 
Daily rental rate 

Color... . $8 


B&W... $5.00 


THE GUIDING STAR 
The true Christmas spirit 
in Christion family living. 

16mm Sound Film 
Black and White 
30 minutes 
Daily rental rate (Dec. $12.00) 


THAT THEY MAY HEAR 
The warm friendship of 
the Christmas spirit 
melts prejudice. 
16mm Sound Film 
Black and White 

30 minutes 
Daily rental rate . . 


- $9.00 


— E 
For rental of these films contact your Family Films 
Audio-Visual library or mall this handy order blank. 
_—— — Eee, 
= 


1364 N. Van Ness Ave., Hollywood 28, Callf. 
Please send the free Family Films’ helps indicated 


0 1955 calendor correlating all Family Films titles 
with the church emphases throughout the yeor. 


C0 Nome of neorest franchised dealer. 
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0 26 Living Bible Films 
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| That when I choose the better things, 
| Refusing what is wrong, 

| That when I do the helpful things, 

| The-things I know I should, 

My life will be a useful one, 

And God will call it good. 

BarBARA Hosss* 
SHARING PERIOD: 

Leader: We have been thinking about 
Jesus, how he learned to obey; how he 
learned to work; how he learned to love 
and share. The poem I read tells us some 
of the ways we can be carpenters and yet 
not work with tools. What would we be 
building? (Give everyone an opportunity 
to share some thought about building lives 
of usefulness. ) 


Hymn: “Building” (the poem above set 
to music), or “Always My Friend” 
(both in Hymns for Junior Worship.) 


Prayer: Dear God, help us to be build- 
ers. May we listen to you as you guide 
us, through families and friends, to live 
as Jesus lived. May we do everything 
we are able to do with love and joy to- 
day, right where we are. Amen. 


4. The "Chosen One™ 


Attar: ‘The cross, and winter bouquet. 
Sincinc Time: Songs about Jesus that are 
- familiar. 
Story: 
Tue CHOSEN ONE 

Jesus was now thirty years old. His 
brothers knew the carpenter trade or had 
taken other jobs, and his mother did not 
need him to help with the family. He 


2Copyright Judson Press. Found in Junior Wor- 
ship. Used with permission. 
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was restless. All about him were the sick 
and the needy. There was cruelty and 
selfishness. He had learned the Hebrew 
laws, but laws did not seem to make things 
right. “When, oh, when,” thought Jesus, 
“will God send someone to tell us what 
to do?” 


And then, to the town of Nazareth came 
stories about a great preacher named John 
who was telling the people that they 
should not cheat, or lie, or fight but 
help one another instead. He called to 
them to be sorry for their sins and come 
and be baptized; that is, made clean. 


“Oh, mother, I must go,” said Jesus. 
“Maybe he is the one for which we have 
been waiting, the ‘Chosen One.’ If so I 
will follow him and help him.” 


“Go, my son,” said Mary, and may God 
the father, guide you.” 


So Jesus went to the river Jordan and 
listened to John preach. “This must be 
the ‘Chosen One’,” he thought. He saw 
him baptize many people who were sorry 
for their sins. One day Jesus, too, went 
down to the water to be baptized. But 
as John and he prayed together somehow 
they both knew that Jesus and not John 
was to be the “Chosen One.” God the 
Father was pleased with him. God the 
Father needed him. The time had come 
to decide. Only one more thing was 
necessary: he must be willing. 


He thought of Mary and her great 
dreams for him. He thought of father 
Joseph and all the lessons he had learned 
from him. He thought of the years in the 
synagogue at school and worship services. 
He thought of the needs of all those 
around him. And he was baptized. 


The Bible story tells us that Jesus went — 
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directly from that place to the wilderness. 
For forty days, all by himself, he talked 
to God and thought through what being 
about his Father’s business meant. It 
would be hard, he knew, but he and the 
Father would do it together. 

And Jesus went back to Nazareth to 
tell Mary and begin his work. 


Hymn: “May Jesus Christ Be Praised” 


5. Jesus Prayed 


Worsuip CENTER: Picture of boy or girl 
at prayer, at home or church. 

Quiet Music: “Sweet Hour of Prayer” 

Hymn: Same as above sung by group or 
as solo. 

MEDITATION wiTH BrisLE READINGS: (by 
two or more persons) 

Leader: Jesus knew that only with 
God helping him could he do the things 
that needed to be done so he talked often 
with him. Today we will think about 
some of the times when the Bible tells 
us Jesus especially asked for help. 


Read Mark 1: 29-40. 


Leader: Very early in the morning 
Jesus prayed. I wonder if he was troubled 
because he was spending so much time 
healing people that he did not have time 
to preach. The story tells us that after 
talking to God he went to another city 
to preach and to heal. When we are not 
sure what is right for us, we can ask 
people who are wiser than we. God will 
help us to do what we know is right, if we 
ask him. 


Read Luke 6:6-12. 


Leader: Now there were people who 
were angry with Jesus because he thought 


$2.75 
$2.00 
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people were more important than laws. It 
isn’t any fun to have people angry at 
one, for whatever cause, and the Bible 
says that Jesus in “those days” went out 
into the hills to pray all night. I wonder 
if he needed God to help him love those 
who were angry with him, just as we need 
God to help us love those who don’t 
agree with us or quarrel with us. We 
know God did help him because he loved 
everyone. God will help us, too, to have 
the right feeling about other peaple, if 
we talk to him about it. 


Read Luke 5: 15, 16. 


Leader: Again great multitudes came 
to be healed and afterwards Jesus went to 
the wilderness and prayed. To work so 
hard, to love so deeply, to give encourage- 
ment to so many discouraged people, 
must have made Jesus very tired. When 
he left everyone and talked with God he 
became rested and strengthened and had 
courage to go on. There is nothing that 
we do or say that God is not interested in. 
Tell him anything and he will help you. 


PRAYER Hymn: ‘Teach Us, Dear Lord, 


to Pray” 


CONVERSATION: 
Leader: How can God help you? We 


will write down the thoughts that come to 
us and use it for our prayer today. (En- 
courage group to share their thinking and 
record what they decide should be in- 
cluded in the class prayer. Some of the 
following ideas may come out of the con- 
versation: 

(God does not speak to us in words we 
can hear. Sometimes he speaks through 
Bible verses or Bible stories, as he did to 
Jesus. Sometimes he speaks through older 
persons who are wiser than we are; we 
should listen to what they say. He can 
help us to control our tempers and our 
bad feelings. He can help us to love 
other people. God has given us minds so 
that we can think through our problems 
and often can decide for ourselves what 
is the right thing to do. And if we pray 
earnestly to him he will make us willing 
to do the right thing even if we don’t 
want to at first. We know that sometimes 
we will make mistakes, even when we are 
doing the best we can. This is not God’s 
fault. It is because we do not yet have 
enough understanding. Grown people 
make mistakes, too, but God still loves 
them, and he loves us, too.) 


PrayER: Based on the children’s con- 
tributions. 


Junior High Department 


by Ethel A. Shellenberger and 
Lael A. Henderson* 


THEME FoR JANUARY: “At Length There 
Dawns the Glorious Day” ; 


To the Leader: 

All too soon the Christian churches 
seem to forget the significance of the 
Christmas season. The reminders that even 
business men’s associations have been giv- 
ing us to “put Christ back into Christ- 
mas,” takes us only to the day itself. Very 
quickly the carols are dropped from our 
church school singing and we forget the 
Christmas story for another year. 

In building the worship suggestions for 
the junior high department around the 
church year, we have a fine opportunity 
during the Epiphany season to under- 
stand what Christ means to church life 
around the world. Young people may give 
little thought to the far-flung fellowship 
of the Church, which the visit of the Wise 
Men from far-off places symbolizes. Cer- 
tainly they would not associate this very 
readily with the missionary movement, 
were there not guidance given them 
through their adult leaders. Here is an 
unusual chance to guide them into a deep- 
er appreciation of the relationship between 
present day church outreach and the 
historic background from which it stems. 

In the programs which follow, there are 
not many specific places indicated for 
junior high participation. Capabilities of 
leadership differ very much from group to 


*Miss Shellenberger is Associate Director of 
Youth. Work and Miss Henderson editor of 
junior high materials for the Board of Christian 
ducation and Publication of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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group and among individuals. The leader’s 
own knowledge of the ability within the 
group will determine the amount of re- 
sponsibility which should be assigned. 
However, the arranging of a worship cen- 
ter gives a very real opportunity for a 
young person to accept responsibility and 
find satisfaction in accomplishment. 

Note that the poster to be used in the 
fifth service may have to be ordered. 


1. "We Pledge the Lord Anew” 
Worsuip Center: A tall white candle 
set amidst a few sprigs of evergreen. 
Catt to Worsuip: “Take courage all 

you people of the land . .; work, for I 

am with you, says the Lord of hosts. 

My Spirit abides among you: fear not.” 

—Haggai 2:4b 
Hymn: “At Length There Dawns the 

Glorious Day” 

Meprration: “The Ceremony of the Un- 
named Candle” 

During Advent, the beginning of the 
Christian year, we lighted Advent candles, 
one for each of the four Sundays of 
preparation. Then we sang, “Let Every 
Heart Prepare Him Room.” On the Sun- 
day after Christmas we welcomed the 
Christ Child with joyful adoration. The 
two Sundays after Christmas are called 
Christmastide, according to a very old 
tradition of the Christian Church. Now 
on this second Sunday of Christmastide 
we welcome in another year of our civil 
calendar. 

Many people welcome in the New Year 
with New Year’s resolutions. Perhaps 
many who made New Year’s resolutions 
only yesterday have already broken them. 


But for Christians it is different. 
Christians have the spirit of the Christ 
Child ever before us to beckon us to 


fresh beginnings every day. When we fail — 


in our effort to be kinder, to be more loy- 
ing, to be faithful in our endeavors, the 
spirit of the Christ Child moves in our 
hearts, quietly, persistently, urging us to 
be the best that we can be. 

In olden times when the Advent candles 
were lit in Christian homes, the family 
would place among the evergreen on the 
mantle an unnamed candle. Then at the 
end of the Advent season, in preparation 
for the new year to come, the unnamed 
candle would be lit. Silently, each mem- 
ber of the family would then give this 
candle his own private name, a name that 
stood for the deepest desire of his own 
heart. 

Let us take a few moments now to 
name this tall white candle, each one for 
ourselves. Let us name it for our deepest 
desire, and let us resolve to work quietly 
with God’s help to put ourselves a little 
closer toward achieving that desire. 


(The candle is lit while the members of 
the group stand quietly with bowed 
heads) 


READER:> 

- CanDLE Drppinc 

A candle’s but a simple thing. 

It starts with just a bit of string; 

Yet dipped and dipped with patient hand, 
It gathers wax upon the strand 

Until, complete and snowy white, 

It gives at last a lovely light. 


Life seems so like that bit of string: 
Each deed we do a simple thing. 
Yet day by day if on life’s strand 
We work with patient heart and hand, 
It gathers joy, makes dark days bright, 
And gives at last a lovely light. 
—Author Unknown 
Hymn: “From Heaven Above to Earth I 
Come” or other Christmas hymn 
Prayer: “O Lord, who hast mercy upon 
all, take away from me my sins, and 
mercifully kindle in me the fire of thy 
Holy Spirit. Take away from me the 
heart of stone, and give me a heart of 
flesh, a heart to love and adore thee, 
a heart to delight in thee, to follow and 
to enjoy thee, for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 
—AMBROSE OF MILAN 


2. “By Prophets Long Foretold” 


Pretupe: “At Length There Dawns the 
Glorious Day.” 

Catt To Worsuip: “God is light and in 
him is no darkness at all.” “If we walk 
in the light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship with one another.”— 
John 5: la, 7a. 

ScripTuRE: Matthew 2: 1-13 

Hymn: “Light of the World, We Hail 
Thee” 

Menpiration (by the leader): 

A Licut Too Great to Hmez 

Nowadays it is no strange sight to see 
searchlights penciling the sky with their 
powerful beams, or the flash of airplane 
beacons from distant hillsides. Sometimes 
these lights can be seen as far away as 
forty miles. Today, we celebrate a day in 
the Christian Year when a light more 
powerful than any modern searchlight 
first came into the world. 

Some present-day searchlights are so 
bright that they cannot be turned on to 
their full force lest they blind the popula- 
tion. The light of which we speak did 
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blind one famous person, among the 
thousands that hailed it in the first- 
century church. Saul, who became Paul, 
was struck blind on the Damascus road 
when first he saw this great light in its 
full glory. The light of which we speak 
is the light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
that has shone in our world undimmed for 


| twenty centuries, and will go on shining 


| for as long as our world endures. 


According to a very old church tradi- 
tion, January 6, is the date when three 
Wise Men from the East, following the 
light of a strangely bright star, found him 
“who has been born king of the Jews.” 


| This day has been called the Epiphany. 
| Epiphany is a Greek word which means 
| manifestation or showing forth. The Epi- 


phany season, which lasts until the begin- 
ning of Lent, will continue for the next 
six Sundays. 


The Epiphany season, then, has come 


' to symbolize the showing forth of the 


Christ, the light of the world, to the 
Gentiles, that is, to all the nations of the 
earth. 


The Wise Men came seeking him who 
would be the savior, not only of the Jews, 
but of all men everywhere. The Epiphany 
tradition of the Christian Church some- 
times claims that the three Wise Men 
stand for the widely separated nations of 
India, China and Ethiopia. From this it 
is an easy step to finding the meaning of 
the Epiphany season as the time when 
the true mission of the church is lifted up 
for everyone to see. This is the time when 
the powerful light that came into the world 
at the birth of the Christ Child becomes 
too bright to be kept within the narrow 
walls of our own church in our own town, 
when of necessity we must share it with 
all people everywhere. 


“As With Gladness Men of Old” 


PRAYER: O God, who by the leading of a 
star didst manifest thy only-begotten 
Son to the world, keep us steadfast that 
we may help that light to grow in 
strength and power in the lives of thy 
children everywhere. Amen. 


Hymn: 


3. "The Day of Dawning 
Brotherhood" 


Catt To Worsuip: Isaiah 60: 1 


Hymn: “At Length There Dawns the 
Glorious Day” 


Porm (read by a junior high boy, prefer- 
ably from the back of the room). 


“T may not sleep in Bethlehem, 
Your inns would turn me back — 

Because,” said Balthazar, -unsmiling, 
“My skin is black.” 


“T may not eat in Bethlehem, 
Your inns would frown me down — 
Because,” said Melchior, uncomplaining, 
“My skin is brown.” 


“Alone I ride to Bethlehem, 
Alone I there alight, 
Because,” cried Caspar, all unheeding, 
“My skin ‘is white.” z 

Not one, nor two, but three they came, 
To kneel at Bethlehem 
And there a brown-faced Christ-Child, 
laughing, 
Welcomed them, 
—Mary JEnNEss* 


1A Carol of Color,” from Opportunity, Jour- 
nal of Negro Life, December, 1927. Used by per- 
mission. 
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MepiraTion: (By the Leader): “The Day 
of Brotherhood” 


Which describes best conditions in our 
country today, the hymn we sang. this 
morning or the poem we have just heard? 
Has the day of brotherhood really arrived 
for us, or would it still be difficult for 
Balthazar to find shelter in our community 
and for Melchior to be served food in 
one of our restaurants? Would it still be 
necessary for Caspar to leave his friends 
behind when he visited certain places? 
But beyond that, are we who are white 
just as willing as Caspar to go on alone 
and leave our friends behind? 


Christians, as a rule, do not need man- 
made laws to guide their actions. But 
sometimes laws give expression to the very 
thing Christians believe. In this Epiphany 
season it is well for us to give some 
thought to the meaning of the recent 
Supreme Court ruling against racial segre- 
gation. Because of this Christian young 
people in schools today have the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate what they have said 
that they believe. 


For the first time the word brotherhood 
may take on real meaning. When certain 
students seize leadership to cause trouble, 
to arouse hatred or distrust, Christian 
young people can remain firm in their 
stand for peaceful association with every 
person in their school and community. 
Coming to. the fore from all parts of our 
country are accounts of those who are de- 
termined to find better ways of living 
with their fellow men. We must match 
their patterns and also find new ways for 
ourselves. In all this, the words that Jesus 
spoke in Luke 6:46 have new meaning. 
“Why do you call me ‘Lord, Lord,’ and 
not do what I tell you?” 


Scripture: Luke 6: 46-49. 


PRAYER: 

O God, who hast made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on the face of 
the whole earth, and didst send thy blessed 
son to preach peace to them that are far 
off and to them that are nigh, help us to 
grow in our understanding of thy will for 
us, that all men shall be truly brothers. In 
Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


Hymn: “These Things Shall Be” 


4.""At Length There Dawns 
the Glorious Day" 


CatL To Worsuip: Acts 1:8 
Hymn: “Christ for the World we Sing” 
Mepitation: ‘The Cross Triumphant” 

This Sunday has a special significance 
for American Christians this year because 
last summer our country was host to a 
great world-wide gathering of Christians. 
The occasion was the meeting of the 
World Council of Churches, in Evanston, 
Illinois. Since today is missionary Sunday 
in the traditional calendar of the Christian 
Year, we will consider how this great 
group, which is only six years old, came 
into being. 

It is interesting that the first mission- 
aries of the Christian Church went to 
India. There is a tradition that Thomas, 
the Apostle, even before Paul started his 
journeys, went to India and founded a 
Christian Church there. Whether this is 
so or not, we have a record of the fact 
that the first Protestant missionaries to go 
from our modern world went from Ger- 
many to India in 1706. 

In 1938, it was in India that church 
leaders, attending a conference of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council in Madras, 
India, discovered that Christianity was 
truly world-wide, for at that meeting there 
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She dared 


were Christians from every country of the 
globe. 

There is an old Christian symbol that 
you may be able to find in the windows of 


The romantic 


to bare story of a girl your church or somewhere in its furnish- 

who married a ings. It represents a cross poised on top 

her secret of the globe. It is known as “the Cross 

veal her true Triumphant,” and symbolizes the mission- 
et ity to ary movement. 
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a coaen In this year when we celebrate the 


second meeting of the World Council of 
Churches, church people of all denomi- 
nations are making a special study of 
missionary work in India, the country 
which has played such a large part in 
missionary history. Following is a beauti- 
ful way of telling the story, written by a 
poet who is himself an Indian Christian: 


Porm: (may be read by a junior high 
young person): 


‘worth-while teen- 
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Start the New Year right 


What better New Year’s resolution than “I will 
give, each day, a few minutes to devotions”! Use 
The Upper Room as your daily devotional guide. 
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CHRIST IS THE ANSWER 
Two thousand years have slipped by 
like freshets in the Ganges 
since St. Thomas came to our land. 
Here, though the cross is lifted 
amidst the paddy fields and coconut palms 
and white-clad Christians flock to the 

churches 

when the bells call them to worship, 
our wise men have not yet seen the star 
and the manger of Bethlehem 
is not yet the cradle of our land. 
But Christian hope never dies 
and the ends of the strands of destiny 
are held safe in the hands of God. 
Pass it on to the ends of the earth! 
Christ is the answer—Ours! Yours!? 


Leaver: As this poem shows, the work 
is not yet done even though we have 
made a good beginning. That is why 
we celebrate missionary Sunday, and 
why we have a World Council of 
Churches, so that we may continue to 
say to the nations, “Christ Is the 
Answer.” 


CLosinc Hymn: “At Length There 
Dawns the Glorious Day.” 


5. "We Seek One Common Goal” 


(If possible, use the Youth Week Poster 
for your worship center. The fellowship 
group in your church or your minister 
may have a copy.’) 

Openinc Hymn: “At Length There 

Dawns the Glorious Day” 


Prayer: O Lord, our Lord, how majestic 
is thy name in all the earth! From thee 
we seek strength to do thy will and 
guidance for our lives. O Lord, our 
Lord, how majestic is thy name in all 
the earth! Amen. 


Scripture: Ephesians 4: 1-7 
MEDITATION: 
YouTH SEEK ONE Common GOAL 
For twelve years Protestant young 


people have been celebrating Youth Week. 
The week, which begins the last Sunday 
in January and ends the first Sunday in 
February, is designated as a special period 
in the year when young people join hands 
across denominational lines to show they 
are united in their common Lord. This 
year’s theme, ‘One Fellowship in Christ,” 
seems particularly significant following the 
great assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Evanston last summer, where 
forty eight countries were represented. It 
is significant also for us here in our church 
school as we celebrate the Epiphany sea- 
son. 

Just as the meeting in Evanston brought 
together Christians from all over the 
world and they had fellowship with one 
another, and just as the Wise Men com- 
ing to pay homage to the Christ Child 
symbolized the world wide character of 
the church which was to be, so Youth 
Week symbolizes for young people in each 
local community a hope for closer 
Christian fellowship for everyone. 

(If you have been able to obtain a Youth 
Week Poster, speak of the significance of 
the cross in the background, the races 
represented by the figures, the symbolism 
of the fisherman’s net and the large com- 
munion cup.) 


2From Footprints in Travancore, Report of the 
Third World Conference of Christian Youth in 
Travancore, India. 

3A copy of this attractive poster, shown on the 
inside front cover of the November issue y be 
ordered. from the. National Council of. Ciutehie 
79 E. Adams, Chicago, Illinois, for 15c. 
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Many churches today will be recognizing 
the importance of young people by having 
them participate in the morning worship 
service. In our church (speak briefly of 
the plans your church has made.) 


Perhaps we, who find it so easy to join 
hands with other Protestant young people 
in cooperative undertaking, ought to re- 
member today that not every country in 
the western hemisphere is so fortunate. 
This year at Evanston, there was a young 
girl serving as a youth steward, who was 
the only person, young or old, who was 
attending the meeting of the World Coun- 


cil of Churches from her Latin American 
country. On her young shoulders rests 
the responsibility of trying to find a way 
to bring the spirit of cooperation to all the 
Protestant young people of her country 
and to try to help them catch the vision 
of the thousands of other young people 
throughout the world who are ready to 
join with them, in spirit. 

Let us think of her as we worship later 
in our church service and now, as we pray 
together The Lord’s Prayer. 


Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West” 


DS chior High ane Young 
P. popie 3 Departments 


by Oliver B. Gordon* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: 
Look at the City 


To the Leader: 


Continuing our challenge to youth to 
look at important phases of life, the 
services for the first three months of 1955 
will look at our city and its religious sym- 
bols, our community neighbors, and fin- 
ally the world community. 

The city is important to 
people. 
lation of the United States live in what 
our Census Department terms urban com- 
munities. Beyond this the urban centers 
touch everyone through their radio and 
television programs, newspapers and mag- 
azines. Ours is predominantly an urban 
civilization. | Furthermore, the interde- 
nominational home missions theme for 
1954-55 is “The City.” This means that 
a wealth of material is available to enrich 
a young people’s department emphasis 
on the city.. The Friendship Press youth 
books, posters, plays, and audio-visual 
materials may be secured for study, brows- 
ing table or home use during the month 
of January. 


Young People 


all young 


1. Look to the City's Resources 
Worsuip Center. An open map of one’s 
own or a nearby city may be arranged 
against a dark back-hanging. Just be- 
low it a partially raised, open Bible. 
PreLtupbe: “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
Catu To WorsHIP: 
Another year is dawning, 
Dear Master, let it be, 
In working or in waiting, 
Another year with Thee. 


Another year of progress, 
Another year of praise, 
Another year of proving 
Thy presence all the days. 


Another year of service, 
Of witness for Thy love; 


*Executive Secretary, Department of Christian 
Education and Evangelism, Philadelphia Council 
of Churches. 

Send for free Friendship Press Annual An- 
nouncement 1954-55, from denominational head- 
uarters or from the Friendship Press, 257 Fourth 
Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


December, 1954 


Sixty-four per cent of the popu-’ 


Another year for training 
For holier work above. 
—FrANcES R. HAVERGAL 


Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal” 
RESEARCH PRESENTATION: 

City RESOURCES 
Leader: 

The opening of a new year always pre- 
sents to a Christian an open door to new 
experiences and to new service opportuni- 
ties. Young people can serve best when 
they have the aid of resources which they 
know how to find and how to use. The 
city has many problems but it is also rich 
in resources which can be used for spirit- 
ual ends. Let us look for a short time this 
morning at the city and thank God for 
the opportunties for growth which it 
presents to young people who would use 
these opportunities for the glory of God 
as well as for their own improvement and 
enjoyment. 

(The following presentation should be 
the result of a research project of a com- 
mittee of young people, enlarging on the 
suggestions presented below.) 

A. The Beauty of the City? 

Every city is blessed with well kept 
parks where thousands can drive or stroll. 
Here one can find all the messages that 
nature, with its trees and flowers, lakes 
and stars, can bring us of nature’s God. 
It has often been said, “God made the 
country, man made the city.” But God- 
given beauty is not confined to rural areas. 

If we have eyes to see, we cannot but 
be thrilled as we stand in a city street and 
see the outlines of towering buildings 
silhouetted against the glow of the setting 
sun, or glimpse from aeroplane or train 
the myriad lights of a great metropolis. If 
we are overpowered by the majesty of the 
Grand Canyon, we can also be moved by 
the shades and -colors playing over the 


canyons of a great city like New York or . 


Chicago. Or go by moonlight and look 
at the Capitol or the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington and the beauty of man’s 
creation takes on the aspect of the divine. 


B. Resources of Art, Music and Literature’ 

The city, with its specialization in art, 
music, and literature, is rich in the 
materials for the cultivation of the mystical 


*Adapted from Chapter 12, Man and God in 
the City by K. D. Miller. published by Friend- 
ship Press,~ 1954. Used by permission. 


qualities of the spirit. I sat in a large city 
church on a Sunday afternoon when a 
great choir was singing a great oratorio. 
The church was filled and the majority of 
those present obviously were not “church 
people.” There was no spoken message, 
just a brief prayer and the ministry of 
music. Here I found a mood of reverence 
and real worship, rarely equalled. 


The great city orchestras offer stirring 
spiritual experiences. Increasingly these 
opportunities are being shared with all 
ages and with the underprivileged as well 
as the rich in moderately priced or under- 
written Youth Concerts and free summer 
concerts in parks and open air stadiums. 


Museums and libraries are full of count- 
less treasures. Go to an art gallery and 
watch the crowds passing quietly, thought- 
fully, even reverently from one of the 
great masterpieces to another. Or visit 
a great free city library where the wis- 
dom of the ages is open to those who 
seek after truth. 


C. Great Preachers, Teachers and Civic 

Leaders? 

In our cities we find perhaps our great- 
est preachers, teachers, civic and govern- 
mental leaders. It is here we find our top- 
flight professional men and women and 
our leading musicians and dramatic artists. 
Many of them are Christian men and 
women who are happy to share with young 
people their talents and their expert coun- 
sel. One can also find outstanding leaders 
giving freely of their time and work for 
the betterment of the great slum areas 
in our metropolitan centers. Contacts 
with all of these can inspire and enrich 
the lives of young people. 


D. Opportunities for Service? 

Christian people find in a city count- 
less opportunities for service to those less 
privileged than themselves. Here is a 
man who for twenty years has served as 
Scoutmaster of a Boy Scout troop in one 
of our city churches. He has seldom 
missed the weekly meeting or Saturday 
hike. As the boys have grown, he has 
kept in touch with them until today he 
has contact with 250 Scouts and former 
Scouts. 


A family of six crowded into two rooms 
takes in another family of four that has 
been dispossessed. 


A Protestant minister in a mid-western 
city takes a job in a local factory in addi- 
tion to his pastoral duties because he feels 
that factory workers as a group have been 
estranged from the church. 


Yes, the Spirit of God is abroad in our 
cities. 


ScripTuRE: Psalm 103: 1-5 
Ciosinc Hymn: “We Thank Thee, O 
Our Father” 


2. Look at the City’s Religious 

Symbols*® 

Worsuip CentER: The full-color poster 
of Man and God in the City in the 
Friendship Press Display Packet 1954-55 
($2.00) might be used effectively as a 
center for this service. (The poster 
bought separately is 25c, cash with 
order.*) 

PRELUDE: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 

Hymn: “Hail Our Glorious Golden City,” 
to tune, Austrian Hymn 

MEDITATION: 
8This service is adapted from one written by 

Lillian Williams, Managing Editor, International 


Journal of Religious, Education. 
4Se€ footnote I~for address. ~ 


St 


Gop’s SyMBoLs 

Religious symbols can be deeply signifi- 
cant. Most of the biblical symbols we 
use are from a rural society: the vine, the 
seed, the sower, wheat, tares, sheep, the 
candle, even the manger and the stable. 
But the majority of people in America 
live in metropolitan communities and need 
symbols drawn from the city. 

And the city is alive with symbols that 
make us think of God. Perhaps the most 
striking thing about a city is its difference 
from untamed nature. Where in visible 
nature, for instance, do you find a straight 
line? Certainly not in mountains or 
streams, or in plants or trees or clouds. 
Even sound and light waves wobble. And 
yet when people live together in cities 
they seem to have a deep instinct for in- 
sisting upon straight lines. In Chicago 
and many western cities, for example, the 
streets are laid off by the compass. Some 
of our older cities simply grew up without 
much plan and in these we feel baffled 
and soon lose our sense of direction. 

Our buildings, too, are foursquare, ruled 
with mathematical exactitude. Where did 
this idea of straight lines come from? Per- 
haps it expressed man’s desire for order, 
for certainty. And God’s laws of geometry 
which made this possible were there wait- 
ing to be used. Is this, then, not one of 
the city’s symbols? When John saw his 
vision of the holy city, it was of a “city 
that lieth foursquare.” 

Or let us consider the city’s skyscrapers. 
Their foundations go down deep, through 
sand and mud to bedrock, down where the 
forces that hold the earth together lay 
hold on the steel and cement and keep the 
building firm and stable. So can we rest 
on the certainty of God’s righteousness 
and the permanence of his laws. The 
skyscrapers also soar upward, reaching 
for air and light, climbing in clear, com- 
pressed lines. One of the earliest legends 
of the Hebrews tells about a Tower of 
Babel which men built, by which perhaps 
they hoped to come closer to the home of 
the gods. This was considered presump- 
tuous and the people were punished. Are 
our skyscrapers presumptuous, too? This 
may be the only century that will see 
them, because they have not proved as 
economical as was at first supposed. But 
there is magnificence in the upreaching 
idea or symbol they represent. 

Each day thousands of the city’s work- 
ers ride upward in that marvelous in- 
vention, the elevator, rising with no physi- 
cal effort from the level of the earth’s sur- 
face to a rectangular plane up in the air, 
where they can work a little closer to the 
sky. And at the day’s end they descend 
again with no effort to earth, which is still 
there, ready for them to move about on 
it. A high mountain has always been a 
symbol of inspiration. Rightly conceived, 


our offices and workrooms, high above 
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the city’s din, may challenge us to face the 
problems of the earth in the light of a 
broader, clearer view. 


Most of all a city has people—all kinds 
of people, who symbolize, with all their 
faults, the highest peak of God’s creation. 
In the city they are drawn together by 
what Dr. Hayward calls the magic of 
human association. “It is written in the 
nature of man,” he says, “that he finds his 
full birth and his completed self only 
through human association.” 

Look for the symbols of God in the 
city. You will find them on every side. 


RESPONSIVE PRAYER: 

Leader: This city speaks to us of thee, 
O God. The streets stretch out straight 
before us and take our minds to the far 
horizons—Eastward, toward the rising sun 
in its apocalyptic glory. 

Group: Westward, toward the prairies, 
where the sunset stains the sky with shift- 
ing colors—now cerise and purple, and 
again rose and blue and pearly white, and 
a pale quiet green that might be a re- 
flection of heavenly gardens. 

Leader: Northward, across forests and 
lakes, to snow-bound wastes where, in the 
long winter, colored lights flame in rays 
of unimaginable splendor. 

Group: Southward, across hills and 
fields, across the dark green of tropical 
jungles and the hidden stones of ancient 
cities, to the great ocean that stretches to 
the ends of the earth. 

Leader: The foundations of the city 
go deep into thy earth, O God, searching 
until they find security; so can we rest on 
the assurance of thy power. 

Group: The walls of the city are four- 
square, designed by the predictable laws oi 
mathematics—for thy laws, O God, are 
always sure. 

Leader: The walls of the buildings are 
thick, sheltering us from rain and wind 
and cold and too great heat. So thy love 
compasses us about. 

Group: The city is filled with our 
brothers—people of every race and nation, 
living out their lives according to common 
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For a Christmas Gift 
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A Bible or New Testament ! 


Here you will find a 
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Many Languages 
Many Versions 
Many Types 


At every Price Level 
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BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
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needs and aspirations, assuring us of our 
oneness with one another and that thou 
art the Father of us all. 

Leader: The city speaks to us of thee, 
O God. Let it speak to our hearts and 
grant us the wisdom to hear thy voice. 
Amen. 

L. W. 


BENEDICTION 


3. Look at the City's Needs 

Worsuip Center: If possible use Flan- 
drin’s “Christ Mourns Over the City.”* 
Or use a map of your own city or a 
poster with pictures of underprivileged 
sections of the city. 


PreLupe: “Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life” 
INVOCATION: 


Father in Heaven, help us to see the 
needs of our cities and our place in meet- 
ing these needs. We confess that we have 
often failed to act as brothers. We have 
accepted our privileges unthinkingly, 
raised walls of prejudice against youth of 
other races and creeds, allowed the mist of | 
our indifference to hide the ignorance and 
poverty that should be our concern as 
Christians. Help us to-see and act in the 
name of him whose prayer was meant not 
only for the privileged few but for all thy 


sons. And in this knowledge we pray to- 
gether: (Unite in Lord’s prayer.) 
Hymn: ‘Where Cross the Crowded Ways 


of Life” (Stanzas 1 and 2) 
PRESENTATION: 


SAvailable in size 16x21 inches (unframed) at 
$6.00 from the Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, 1505 Race 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


WHY EVERY BIBLE READER 
SHOULD OWN 


STRONG’S EXHAUSTIVE 
CONCORDANCE of the Bible 


by James Strong 


e Strong’s makes 
Bible study more thor- 
ough, more  conven- 
ient, more rewarding. 
It lists alphabetically 
every word, in every 
passage in which it oc- 
curs. With only one key 
word, you can quickly 
and easily find the pas- 
sage you seek. 


e Strong’s is a basic 
library of four complete 
books— 
Main Concordance 
Comparative Con- 
cordance 
Hebrew and Chaldee 
Dictionary 
Greek Dictionary 


e@ Strong’s is a life- 
time possession for 
everyday use—an essen- 
tial tool for every min- 
ister, student, teacher, 


every Bible reader. 
1809 Paces 9x12 INCHES 
$11.50 
Thumb Indexed, $12.75 


At All Bookstores... 
ABINGDON PRESS 
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Unmet NEeps In THE City* 

(The committee working on this pre- 
sentation may choose various ways of ac- 
quainting themselves with these needs and 
of presenting them graphically to the 
group. They may wish to present the film- 
strip, Dick’s Discovery. It may be shown 
as a whole or in part, using frames 1-28 
for this showing and frames 29-57 for 
service No. 4. If used as a part of the 
worship service, great care should be taken 
to see that equipment and projection run 
smoothly. The group should prepare a 
brief introduction giving the purpose of 
the film-strip. 

(Better yet would be a visit of the com- 
mittee to their own or nearby city for a 
guided study of conditions and needs 
there. A series of brief reports of their 
more significant and colorful findings 
could be the result. 

(A third possibility would be to secure 
one or more copies of WHEN’, a collection 
of stories, articles, pictures and_ short 
stories which will tell them some of the 
city’s needs from the stand point of young 
people. ) 

Leader: 

The needs of our great cities call for 
work to be done by those who care. One 
way in which Jesus interpreted his mission 
was to say that he came to work. “My 
Father,” he told his disciples, ‘“worketh 
hitherto, and I work. I must work the 
works of him that sent me, while it is 
day: the night cometh, when no man can 
work.” The work of the church in its 
_ community is the unfinished work of Jesus 
—to turn the thoughts and the hearts of 
men toward God and toward one another, 
to proclaim the good news that we are 
made for fellowship and in fellowship may 
find joyful and complete fulfillment of our 
lives, to enlist every person in his greatest 
vocation—that of being a co-worker with 
God. 

When you desire bread and health and 
freedom and equality for all your neigh- 
bors, it is God who stirs the desire and 
gives you no peace until you work with 
him to bring these good things to the 
whole community. This religious insight 
is beautifully expressed in an old Sanskrit 
poem: 

In thee, in me, in all men 
There dwelleth the One God: 
In all he suffers, 
and he suffers for all. 
In all, everywhere, 
See thyself. 
Abandon this thy ignorant conceit, 
Which holds that thou 
Art separate from other men. 
Fred D. WENTZEL 


Cosine Hymn: “Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life” -(Stanzas 3, 4, 
5) 


4. Look at the Church's Message 
for the City 
Worsuip CENTER: Use a picture of a 
church, with open Bible and candles. 
PretupE: ‘The Church’s One Founda- 
tion” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the House of the Lord. 
I was glad when they said unto me, 


*The filmstrip Dick’s Discovery, may be secured 
for $3.00 from your denominational film deposi- 


tory or from the Friendship Press. (See note 1.) _ 


‘WHEN, edited by Luc 
be secured for 50c from 


SAdapted from ‘Once 


Eldredge, 1954. May 
e Friendship Press. 


There Were Two 


Churches”’ Re D. Wentzel, published by Friend- 


ship Press, 
December, 1954 


Used by permission. 


Let us go out in the name of the Lord. 
Hymn: “Jesus with Thy Church Abide,” 
or “The Church’s One Foundation” 
Scripture Lesson: Matthew 5:13-16 

(Introduce this passage as a picture of 
the church and its members fulfilling their 
mission as a light in dark places.) 
PRESENTATION: 

Tue CHurcn’s MESSAGE 

(Ask one young person in the depart- 
ment to work out in advance, in consulta- 
tion with the minister, a brief statement of 
the central message of the church. This 
statement can be placed on the blackboard 
or mimeographed with a copy of the 
Rauschenbusch prayer for each member of 
the group.) 
STATEMENT: (Read and _ briefly  in- 

terpreted by its writer) 
Unison PRAYER: 

O God, we pray for thy Church which 
is set today amid the perplexities of a 
changing order, and face to face with a 
great new task. We remember with love 
the nurture she gave to our spiritual life 
in its infancy, the tasks she set for our 
growing strength, the influence of the de- 
voted hearts she gathers, the steadfast 
power for good she has exerted. When 
we compare her with all other human in- 
stitutions, we rejoice, for there is none 
like her. But when we judge her by the 
mind of her Master, we bow in pity and 
contrition. Oh, baptize her afresh in the 
life-giving spirit of Jesus! Put upon her 
lips the ancient gospel of her Lord. . . Fill 
her with the prophets’ scorn of tyranny, 
and with a Christlike tenderness for the 
heavy-laden and downtrodden. . . Bid her 
cease from seeking her own life, lest she 
lose it. Make her valiant to give up her 
life to humanity, that like her crucified 
Lord she may mount by the path of the 
cross to a higher glory. Amen 

WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH” 

Porm: “This is the church of my dreams,” 

by John M. Moore” 
CiLosinc Hymn: “O Where are 

and Empires Now” 


5. Look at the Church's Work in 
the City 
Worsuip CENTER: See Service No. 1 or 
No. 3. 
PRELUDE: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Theey 
Catt To WorsuHiIp: 
O brother man! 
Fold to thy heart thy brother. 
Where pity dwells, 
The peace of God is there. 
To worship rightly 
Is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, 
Each kindly deed a prayer. 

Joun GREENLEAF WuirtTiER, 1848 
Hymn: “Send Down Thy Truth, O God” 
PrESENTATION: ‘“The Church Serves the 

City” 

(Again, the committee working on this 
presentation should acquaint themselves 
with the services.of the church in the city 


Kings 


and decide how to present this picture to . 


their group. If the first section of the film- 
strip, Dick’s Discovery, was used in serv- 
ice No. 1, this may be followed with 
frames 29-57. The committee should use 
the script provided but may wish to short- 
en or adapt it for use in their worship 


Social Awakening, by 
1925. 


%From_ Prayers of the i 
Walter Rauschenbusch. The Pilgrim Press, 
Used by permission. 

Jn Youth Guide on The City, edited by V. S. 
Hale, Friendship Press. Also selection No. 52 
in The New Hymnal for American Youth. 


He would 
not be 
silenced 


And because 
this man spoke 
the truth, his 
name became 
a universal 
by-word of 
CEN pessimism. Yet 

teen-agers who 
read JEREMIAH, Prophet of Disaster, 
by Virginia Greene Millikin, will find 
him revealed as a warmly sympathetic 
human being, a figure of dauntless 
hope. 


Heroes of God Series. 
$2.00 at your bookstore 
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291 Broadway, 
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PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, preci- 
sion made. Manufacturer's Christmas overstock. 
Guaranteed $7.95 value or money refunded. Or- 
der by mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 1704 Far- 
well Avenue, Chicago 28, Illinois. 
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CLERGY BENEFITS 


For Religious Education Directors 
Professional religious workers are en- 
titled to low cost ''preferred risk'' life, 
health and accident policies. No sales- 
man will call on you. Sold only by mail 
since 1900. Write for ''Bulletin S."' 


MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 
106 Ministers Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, 16, Minn. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
Interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for 
illus, Catalog L. H. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, la. 
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service. 

(Or, as a result of the visit suggested in 
service No. 2, two reports may be made 
at this time: namely, services the church 
is rendering and what young people in our 
church can do to help. As an integral part 
of a worship service these reports should 
be briefly, challengingly worded. ) 


Guipep Prayer: (Play very softly “O 
Master Let Me Walk with Thee’’) 
Leader: Father of us all, grant us 


awareness of the problems and the needs 
of every race and color and creed. Stir 
our self complacency and open our eyes 
to others. 

Silent Prayer 

Leader: Give us thankful hearts for the 
work of our Christian church in the city. 
Stir our interest and concern for the 
spread of this service. 

Silent Prayer 

Leader: Help us to see how we, as 
young people, may share in this service 
and give us, we pray, the will do what we 
can, not in the future, but now. 

Silent Prayer 

Leader: In the name of the Master who 
went about doing good. Amen. 


Cirosinc Hymn: “O Master Let Me 
Walk with Thee,” or “Rise Up, O Men 
of God” (Stanzas 1 and 3) 
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Do You Understand the Bible? 


By J. Carter Swaim. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 173 p. $2.50. 


This book is written to help the average 
reader to understand the biblical language 
and thought in order to comprehend the 
general truths set forth in the Bible. The 
author stresses the fact that the message 
is not only something to believe but also 
to take as a principle of action in daily 
living. 

The first five chapters: ‘“‘Biblical Logic,” 
“Two-Story Religion,’ “Ruler of All Na- 
ture,’ “Doing the Truth,’ and “Unseen 
Ally,” emphasize the differences in the 
time and conditions of the world of 
thought when it was written and our own. 
Here is a positive statement of the way one 
should understand and use the Bible as a 
way of life. Phrase after phrase and state- 
ment after statement is quoted from the 
Bible and a broader and deeper sense 
given to the meaning and application of 
these words. The author is particularly 
apt in the root-use of words, for example 
the word “logic” as it is developed in the 
first chapter. Dr. Swaim’s illustrations are 
both telling and pertinent. 


The last five chapters deal with the 
great themes of the Bible, such as, the 
Fatherhood of God, Christ, man, and the 
atonement. These themes are made 
relevant to our time and to the timeless 
age “by the power of an indestructable 
life’ as revealed by Jesus. 


This book will be of immense help to 
lay readers of the Bible who desire to 
“live from a great depth of being.” It 
speaks in a fresh, vital and helpful way 
about those things of the inner kingdom 
which really matter and abide. 

Ray FREEMAN JENNEY 


Jesus and His Times 


By Daniel-Rops. New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1954. 615 p. $5.00. 

Pointing up the contrast between Jesus 
and those who had gone before, Daniel- 
Rops says (p. 379): “The Eighteen Bene- 
dictions are more than ten times as long 
as the Our Father, yet they express much 
less.” The author’s words could be applied 
to his own work. Jesus and His Times is 
almost three times as long as Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John all put together— 
and expresses much less! 

Much less, that is, of what we really 
need to know. It contains a good deal 
about which the inspired writers are silent. 
If we ask when any event in the life of our 
Lord occurred, Daniel-Rops has the 
answer: Jesus. went to the wedding feast 
in Cana in March of A. D. 28; he preach- 
ed the Sermon on the Mount in June of 
that year; the Twelve Apostles were sent 
out in February of 29. If we inquire as 
to the age of Mary when Jesus was born, 
we learn here that she was 15. If we want 
to know the name of the woman whom 
Jesus cured of hemorrhages, Daniel-Rops 
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tells us that it was none other than Ver- 
enica, the same who lent her miraculous 
handkerchief to Jesus as he stumbled on 
the way to Calvary. 


The author also tells us a number of 
things which are not true, as, for example 
(p. 52), that Luke relates the story of the 
woman taken in adultery. Repeated refer- 
ence is made to Paul as the author of the 
Epistle to Hebrews. Enough has been 
said to indicate that this is an uncritical 
“life” of Jesus by one who accepts the 
authority of the Roman system. We are 
informed on p. 75: “The chain is estab- 
lished without a break from the hills of 
Palestine to the Chair of St. Peter.” The 
author is eager, too, that we should have 
a respectable Jesus: “the teaching of Christ 
must never be pushed to the extremes of 
scandal and anarchy” (p. 238). 


The work is a translation, but the 


English reader will still find many strange ~ 


terms. The fact that it originated in 
French no doubt accounts for such terms 
as “aneth” (p. 67, although “anise” oc- 
curs on p. 449) and Zelots (pp. 162, 169, 
281), but not for exegesists (p. 390), 
Didachus (p. 376), and Ireneus (p. 46). 
Students of early Christian history will be 
puzzled by Papius (pp. 22, 47, 49), 
Hegessippas (p. 281), Shepherd of Hermes 
(p. 31), and Dionysius Exigus (p. 129). 

As a romantic, rather than a historical, 
approach to “the old, old story,” this is 
much nearer the truth than Robert Graves’ 
recent work. Its purple passages remind 
us of Papini: “‘a carpenter . . . with shav- 
ings curling round his ears” (p. 11); “‘the 
Dead Sea shone like a scrap of sky fallen 
into the gulf” (p. 211). Because Christi- 
anity is rooted in history, it is our judg- 
ment that novelists can never do for it 
what a man like T. R. Glover did in The 
Jesus of History. 

Neverthless, this book is one more ‘evi- 
dence that Jesus is not only “‘the measure 
of everything that happens” (p. 13), but 
that the Son of Man is a “familiar 
presence . . . indissolubly woven into the 
most secret places of our being” (p. 66). 

J. Carter Swarm 


Seduction of the Innocent 


By Fredric Werthman, M.D. New York, 
Rinehart & Company, 1954. 397 p. $4.00. 

Occasionally a book is written which 
helps transform the nation’s social and 
moral structure. Such a book is Seduction 
of the Innocent. 

This book has come off the press at a 
time when the Senate investigations are 
alerting the entire country to the serious- 
ness of delinquency. It places on comic 
books and their publishers a large share 
of responsibility for the crimes committed 
by children, youth, and even adults. 

As the author describes pages from 
many of these books he takes the reader 
through a blood bath of sex and murder. 
These subjects, he indicates, are the 
steady reading diet of many juveniles. As 


evidence he draws on cases which he has 
treated in clinics or has learned of from 
case records of other psychiatrists. 
Lewd and vicious advertising in comic 
books also receives the writer’s attention. 
The book opens the eyes of the readers 
to the kind of comic books which can be — 
purchased for a dime at the corner drug | 
store, above the counter or under it. 
Auice L. GopDARD 


The Emerging Self 

By L. Thomas Hopkins. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1954. 366 p. $4.50. 

Here is a “progressive education” book 
that is different. The author, though a 


» member of the Dewey-Kilpatrick school 


of educational philosophy, pursues his own 
road to interpret the better way of teach- 
ing children in the home, the school, and 
elsewhere. While the book is by no means 
“light reading,” it is nevertheless reward-~ 
ing. 

The purpose of education is to produce 
mature persons — persons who are inte- 
grated, have a dynamic relation to their 
environment, face reality, work coopera- 
tively with others, and have a forward look 
toward life. This maturity cannot be 
achieved by authoritarian methods or the 
use of authoritarian subject matter. Only 
by the cooperative approach to children, 
using the ‘‘need-experience process” can 
true learning and growth be achieved. In 
this, however, “‘the individual does not dis- 
regard previous experience.” 

As one teacher, quoted in the book, 
who had tried this new approach, said: 
“In the past I have treated children in 
school as a captive audience. Now I see 
them as partners in the cooperative man- 
agement of our own living together. And 
what a difference it makes to everyone!” 

The author develops the methodology 
of the “need-experience process” in a 
half dozen chapters, including one on 
moral and spiritual values, with the added 
comment: “While parents, educators and 
the public agree that all schools should 
promote moral and spiritual values, they 
have not yet decided whose values should 
be taught and in what field.” 

One must agree that the emphasis here- 
in elaborated is a most wholesome and to- 
be-welcomed one. The stickler for authori- 
tarian transmission nevertheless might hon- 
estly object to what seems to be a rather 
wide swing away from his point of view. 
But to study this book carefully is to un- 
derstand much that has been lacking in 
our previous attempts to develop mature 
and integrated adults from the children 
in our homes and schools. 

Religious educators could wish that a 
larger recognition were given to the place 
of religion in the maturing process here 
described. 

Erwin L. SHAVER 


American Income and Its Use 

By Elizabeth E. Hoyt, Margaret G. 
Reid, Joseph L. McConnell and Janet 
M. Hooks, with Commentary by Walter 
G. Muelder. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1954. 362 p. $4.00. 

This is the fourth volume in the series 
on the Ethics and Economics of Society 
produced under the auspices of the De- 


International Journal of Religious Education 


' For example, with 


partment of Church and Economic Life of 
the National Council of Chuiches of 
Christ. 


Theologians and philosophers need the 
undergirding of economists; the reverse is 
also true. In this volume ethically-minded 
economists have documented the con- 
temporary social scene with data of great 
value to religiously sensitive people—and 
to anybody who is concerned with the 
principal issues of our times. 


In our day there are some who long 
for the simpler era. However, Elizabeth 
Hoyt in her section, The Ethics of Con- 
sumption, convincingly suggests that 
technology can be good when wisely em- 
ployed. But there are no superficial for- 
mulas though we are tempted to seek 
them in the face of immense difficulties. 
We have entered an era when our un- 
derstanding and action in the area of wel- 
fare must surpass the solutions applied in 
an earlier face-to-face era. The larger 
family requires commensurate imagination. 
The author’s case study of a modern 
minded American family will presumably 
arouse a good deal of wholesome discus- 
sion. 


Leaders in social and religious activities 
constantly seek data on income, living 
standards and welfare. Margaret Reid’s 
section, Distribution of Income and Con- 
sumption is a mine of such information. 
the older citizens 
featuring increasingly in our national life, 
the need for guidance and understanding 
of governmental programs for this group 
rises. Likewise, in the general areas of 
health, housing, minimum wages, etc. 
relevant material is made available. 


The section on The Changing Family 
by Joseph McConnell and Janet Hooks 
provides a condensed panorama of the 
role of the family in a rapidly urbanizing 
society. The broken family and aid for 


dependents require ethical decisions only 
recently faced by a technological society. 
Here the contribution of the economist 
enters to bolster and inform the ethicist. 

In a final chapter Walter Muelder 
analyzes Ethical Aspects of Income Dis- 
tribution and Consumption from the per- 
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spective of historic Christian concern. He 
concludes with a series of practical sug- 
gestions for churches. 

VicTOR OBENHAUS 


The Kingship of Christ 

By G. K. A. Bell. Baltimore, Penguin 
Books, Inc., 1954. 181 p. $.50. 

Dr. Bell, the Lord Bishop of Chichester 
and since Evanston, Honorary President 
of the World Council of Churches, tells 
much of this history of the ecumenical 
movement in the first person—as he saw it 
happen. 


This little pocket edition, which was 
issued on the eve of the Second Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, is a 
much more important book than either 
its size or format would indicate. Here is 
a book popularly and concisely written, 
that should help American Christians 
learn the background of the world move- 
ment for Christian unity and catch some- 
thing of the zeal which ecumenical lead- 
ers have long held. 

J. Martin BarLey 


Jeremiah 
By Elmer A. Leslie. Nashville, Abingdon 


Sponsored by the 
UNITED STATES JUNIOR 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


75 superb photographs in full color 


Cradle of Our Faith 


BY JOHN C. TREVER 


Once in a while a truly outstanding book appears. Cradle 


of Our Faith is one of those books, a religious masterpiece, 
the story of faith retold in the vivid idiom of color and 
narrative. 

The Holy Land—revered by Jews, Catholics, Muslims and 
Protestants—is portrayed in 75 superb, full-color photo- 
graphs taken on the spot by Dr. John C. Trever, widely 
known for the important part he played in the discovery of 
the famed Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Working with the assistance of the leaders of the four 
faiths, Dr. Trever weaves the story of Scriptures around the 
unforgettable sites in the Holy Land, thus directing the 
reader always towards the Word of God. The result is a 
moving, devout and distinguished book. 


Standard edition, introductory offer until January 1, 
1955—$3.00, after Jan.1, $3.75. Deluxe edition $5.00. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY _ 


San Angelo, Texas 


Press, 1954. 349 p. $4.75. 

Protestant leaders often urge upon their 
people the reading of the Bible. The 
fact is, however, that such a book as that 
bearing the name of the prophet Jeremiah 
cannot really be understood without con- 
siderable guidance. 


Webster defines “Jeremiah” as “a dole- 
ful story,” “‘a dolorous tirade.” All that 
the average person knows about Jeremiah 
is that he was “the weeping prophet.” 

But why did Jeremiah grieve? He wept 
“for the slain daughter of my people!” 
That is to say, Jeremiah was the prophet 
of Israel’s dying agony. He is known 
as the exponent of personal religion, yet 
God appointed him “a prophet to the 
nations.” His career spanned the reign 
of several kings, and his message always 
had an immediate and pointed application. 
It is important therefore for us to know 
which oracles belong to the reign of the 
good Josiah and which to that of the 
“frivolous, superficial, and despotic” 
Jehoiakim; which to the reign of Jehoa- 
haz and which to that of Jeconiah; which 
to the reign of Zedekiah and which to 
the regency of Gedaliah. 

The prophet’s utterances have not been 
preserved to us in chronological order. 
Editors, redactors and copyists have all 
left their imprint. Later admirers sought 
to adapt the prophet’s teaching to their 
time, while there is at least “one priestly 
addition quite foreign to the thought of 
Jeremiah.” The book has in it Jeremiah’s 
own utterances, autobiographical and 
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prophetic; reports of the prophet’s secre- 
tary, Baruch; and the prose speeches recast 
in the spirit of the Deuteronomic reform. 


Some years ago Professor Leslie, of the 
Boston University School of Theology, 
published “The Psalms, Translated and 
Interpreted in the Light of Hebrew Life 
and Worship.” He follows here the same 
helpful pattern of acquainting us with 
the historical setting of a passage and 
then translating it. In doing so he has 
met the problems we have been posing, 
giving us a persuasive arrangement of the 
various passages in the book, and pictur- 
ing them vividly against their background 
in history. Jeremiah was a poet “truly 
brilliant,” and in translating the poetic 
passages the effort has been made to re- 
tain “the rhythmical stresses characteristic 
of the lines of Hebrew poetry.” 

Especially effective are such renderings 
as “faithfulness” in 5:3a, “‘a film before 
their ears’ (6:10), “gave attention to 
listening in” (8:6), “open treason” 
(11:9), “they have taken to their heels” 
(38:22), “a pack of lies’ (40:16), and 
“Damascus has lost heart” (49:24). Oth- 
ers seem hardly so successful. The work 
is marred by some infelicities of English 
expression, such as “objectable” (p. 88), 
“pilgrimate” (p. 91), “proverbian” (p. 
131), “egged him on” (p. 249), and “all 
sexes” (p. 66). 

By pointing out that true religion is 
not dependent upon the temple, Jeremiah 
made possible the synagogue, which pre- 
pared the way for the spread of Christi- 
anity. By powerfully expressing his per- 
sonal feelings to a personal God, Jeremiah 
became “the father of true prayer.” All 
who work through such a book as this, or 
Skinner’s Prophecy and Religion (1922) 
will come to understand how Leslie can 
not only speak of Jeremiah as “the great- 
est of the Hebrew prophets’ but can 
actually refer to “the Gospel in the Old 
Testament.” 

J. Carter Swarm 
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RELIGION 


LE 


By Mable Pyne 


An impartial and inspiring book, 
profusely illustrated, describing all 
the major religions of the world, 
their founders, beliefs, and ways 
of worship. 


Ages 8-12 $3.00 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Book Notes 


Christmas 

Edited by Randolph E. Haugan. Minne- 
apolis, Augsburg Publishing House, 1954. 
67 p. Cloth $2.50, Paper $1.25. 

This 24th Christmas Annual maintains 
its reputation for a wealth of beautiful pic- 
tures and other Christmas resources. The 
story of the birth of Christ is illustrated 
with interesting new paintings. Among 
the articles is one on the bronze doors of 
Ghiberti, in Florence, and another on 
Christmas customs. 


How to Study Ephesians 
By Joseph M. Gettys. Richmond, John 
Knox Press, 1954. 64 p. 35c. 


How to Teach Ephesians 

By Joseph M. Gettys. Richmond, John 
Knox Press, 1954. 24 p. 35c. 

These companion booklets are designed 
to guide the study in seven sessions of the 
Letter to the Ephesians. They are not in- 
tended to replace commentaries or other 


- Bible helps. 


The Hope of Our Calling 

By H. G. G. Herklots. Greenwich, 
Conn., Seabury Press, 1954. 82 p. $1.75. 

From countless Old Testament sources, 
an English theologian and Bible scholar 
finds an avenue of preparation for the 
World Council’s theme, “Christ — the 
Hope of the World.” 


Christian Missions and the 
Judgment of God 

By David M. Paton. Chicago, Alec R. 
Allenson, Inc., 1953. 79 p. $1.75. Printed 
in England for the Student Christian 
Movement. 

After being expelled from China, this 
English Anglican missionary sees China 
as but an extreme example of a general 
trend. He calls the church to rethink 


her missionary motives, purify her evan- 
gelistic methods, and increase her zeal 
for propagating the gospel. 


by Walter Russell Bowie 


The timeless stories of the Bible told 
with all their might and majesty, with 
all their power and pageantry. 

“The author of this book has told 
the story of the Bible clearly and 
beautifully.”—International Journal 
20 FULL-COLOR COPPING ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 548 pacEs. The perfect Christ- 
mas gift! $3.95 
At All Bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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The Story of the Manger 

By William Allen Knight. Boston, W. A. 
Wilde Co., 1954. 52 p. $1.00. 

The author of The Song of Our Syrian 
Guest tells how he discovered the true 
meaning of the manger in Bethlehem. 


Higley'’s Sunday Schooi Lesson 
Commentary | 

Edited by R. D. Higley, L. R. Ringen- 
berg, John Paul and J. A. Huffman. But- 
ler, The Higley Press, 1954. 320 p. $2.00. 

For church school teachers with all ages, 
using the Uniform Lesson Series, this 
Commentary attempts to give everything 
from the biblical text and memory verse 
to teaching diagrams. 


The Holy Bible in Brief 

Edited by James Reeves. New York, 
New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., 1954. 320 p. $.50. 

This fifty cent pocket edition of Bible 
treasures is designed to go on sale at news 
stands and in drug stores and is published 
simultaneously with a $4.00 edition by Juli- 
an Messner, Inc. The text is printed in the 
difficult phrases of the King James Ver- 
sion. 


The Book of Prayers 

Edited by Leon and Elfrieda McCauley. 
New York, Crown Publishers, Inc., 1954. 
184 p. $1.25. Indexed. s 

Here is a manual of prayers for Protes- 
_ tants, with appropriate sections for adults, 

young people, and little children. The 
- book contains an introductory essay by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Prayers of the Middle Ages 

Edited by J. Manning Potts. Nashville, 
The Upper Room. 1954. 96 p. $.50. In- 
 dexed, 

“Light from a Thousand Years” (sub- 
title) will indeed break in upon the in- 
dividual or group which enriches its devo- 
tion with the prayers of “saints” like 
Francis of Assisi, Michelangelo, Dionysius, 
and Bernard of Clairvaux. The prayers 
date from the sixth to the fifteenth cen- 
turies. 


When the Family Prays 
By Hazen G. Werner. Nashville, The 
Upper Room, 1954. 30 p. $.15. : 


Worship Time 

Compiled by Edward D. Staples. Nash- 
ville, The Upper Room. 256 p. $.50. 

Bishop Werner says that religion and 
the family are the natural halves of the 
same whole. His little booklet offers guid- 
ance for family Bible study, family pray- 
er, and Christian family living. 

Worship Time is a handy-sized manual 
of devotion designed for families with 
young children. The meditations are un- 
derstandable for children, inspiring for 
parents. The prayers are vivid, concise, 
and have just enough “thees” and “thous” 
to help children learn the language of 
prayer. 


The Book of Ezekiel— 
Volumes | and II 

By Julius A. Bewer. New York, Harper 
& Bros., 1954. Approx. 80 p. $.75 each. 


For earnest lay folk, this reasonably 


priced and concise commentary is prepar- 
ed by Union Seminary’s professor~of He- 
brew. The reader’s study is not eased by 
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the use of the King James Version. 


In Pastures Green 
By F. W. Boreham. Philadelphia, The 
Judson Press, 1954. 48 p. 


An Australian preacher here presents a 
meditation in picture and prose subtitled 
“A Ramble Through the Twenty-third 
Psalm.” The book is attactively printed 
by photogravure. 


Maroon buckram, $6.00 


Genuine leather, gilt 
edges, gift-boxed, $10.00 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THIS GIFT BIBLE MAY HELP 
CHANGE SOMEONE’S LIFE 


Chances are most people on your Christ- 
mas list own a Bible written 343 years 
ago, and filled with old-fashioned expres- 
sions that are hard to.understand today. 
Too often, therefore, it lies in their homes 
respected, but neglected, 

Now you can give those you love a 
Bible written in the living language of to- 
day—the great Revised Standard Version. 
Here is a Bible so clear and powerful, so 
easy to read, that it encourages people to 
turn to it far more often. And religious 
leaders praise the RSVB as a more accu- 
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rate Bible, too. . . because it is based on 
the earliest known manuscripts. 

This Christmas, bring new spiritual 
riches to those you love—give the Re- 
vised Standard Version. As this great 
Bible strengthens their understanding of 
God’s Word, it can bring them—perhaps 
for the very first time—all the help and 
stimulation the Scriptures offer in these 
troubled days. 


THOMAS ELSON & SONS 
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Now: an illustrated RSVB 


—only $3.50 

Here’s the ideal gift for young 
people: the i//ustrated RSVB, with 
12 full-page, full-color paintings 
of beloved Biblical incidents, 
PLUS 12 full-page 6-color maps 
showing Christianity’s birthplace. 
The illustrated RSVB has a hand- 
some black limp binding stamped 
with genuine gold; pages have 
red edges. And every copy comes 
in a handsome maroon-and-gold 
gift box. 
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What's 


Happening? 


National Council 
Assembly Meets 


CHICAGO, Ill. — In historic Boston, 
representatives of the churches will meet 
November 28 to December 3, to evaluate 
their interdenominational cooperation as 
members of the four-year-old National 
Council of Churches. 


At the opening plenary session they will 
hear the Council’s general secretary, Dr. 
Roy G. Ross, describe the Council’s ac- 
tivities since the General Assembly met in 
Denver in 1950. 


Later in the busy schedule of the week- 
long Assembly approximately 1,800 church 
leaders—650 of them voting delegates—- 
will meet in four sections to determine how 
successful the National Council has been in 
fulfilling the plans made by its founders. 

As the Journal went to press it seemed 
likely that PREsIDENT EISENHOWER would 
address the Assembly. Hon. Lester M. 
Pearson, Canadian Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, was also scheduled for a 
major address. 

The public has been invited to some 
sessions, including one on the churches’ 
program in higher education. An estimated 
500 ministerial students are expected to 
attend that session. 

A musical feature of the Council pro- 
gram is to be the premier performance of 
a new work for orchestra and chorus based 
on four prayers by Soren Kierkegaard, 
composed by Samuel Barber. 
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A pre-Assembly open session on Sunday, 
November 28, will begin with a colorful 
procession of official delegates and include 
an address by Methodist Bishop WILLIAM 
C. Martin, retiring president of the Na- 
tional Council. 


Youth Like Telecast; 


Series Expanded 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The youth of Amer- 
ica liked the telecast “Look Up and 
Live” series so much last spring that the 
half-hour Sunday morning program _ is 
currently being expanded. Dr. “Chuck” 
Templeton, famed Presbyterian evangelist, 
is again taking part in the series which 
will run on the CBS network until Feb- 
ruary 8. 

When the series began last May, nine- 
teen stations were carrying the program. 
‘By the end of June the number of sta- 
tions had jumped to forty-three. Written 
requests for copies of Mr. Templeton’s 
talks also “exceeded anything in recent 
years,’ according to the National Coun- 
cil’s Broadcasting and Film Commission. 

Youth activities — such as football, 
dances, and fashion shows—will be in- 
cluded in the present series, along with the 
popular Townsmen Quartet, vocalist Betty 
Cox, and New York area youth choirs. 

The shows are telecast on Sunday morn- 
ing from 10:30 to 11 a.m. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time and are a part of the National 
Council’s program of reaching America’s 
unchurched youth. 


A File Box 
for your Journals 


THE 
MAGAFILE 


Each box holds two years of the 
Journal. Gummed year labels for 
1951 to 1960 are included, and a 
printed form on the back of each 
box makes it easy to list special 
articles for quick reference. 


69c each 2 for $1.00 
Send cash with 
orders to 
The JOURNAL Office 


79 East Adams Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


e 
immorality on Wheels 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — On Decem- 
ber 15, Safe Driving Day will be observed 
throughout the nation. Churches are asked — 
to point out the moral issues which under- ~ 
lie most causes of traffic accidents. 


Rev. Rosert F. Royster, Episcopal 
Rector of LaPorte, Indiana, a safety en-' 
gineer before entering the ministry, says: 
“For too long people have only been con- 
cerned with traffic laws, and have been 
unconcerned with the moral problems 
which gave rise to those laws. Many a 
person is willing to be a law violator who 
would resent being publicly recognized as 
a gross and unrepentant sinner. Most traf- 
fic accidents are simply the normal conse- 
quence of sin. The decision to take a dan- 
gerous chance is in essence the same sin 
that drives dictators to their merciless 
slaughtering: a wilful pursuit of our own ~ 
ends, without regard for others.” 


Annual Meeting Plans 
Under Way 


CHIGAGO, Ill. — The Annual Meeting 


-of the Division of Christian Education, 


National Council of Churches will be held 
during the week of February 6 in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. During this period some 1,500 
persons, most of them professionally em- 
ployed in some phase of Protestant re- 
ligious education, are expected to gather 
for business and enrichment sessions. 

The Associated Section for local church 
directors of Christian education will be- 
gin its sessions on Saturday, February 5, 
meeting in dcnominational groups on Sat- 
urday and Sunday and in plenary session 
on Monday. Most of the other fourteen 
sections will begin their meetings on Tues- 
day afternoon, February 8 and continue 
through Thursday the 10th. 

A mass meeting open to the public will 
be held on Tuesday evening, at which Dr. 
Elton Trueblood will speak. Joint sessions 
of the various sections will be held on 
Wednesday noon and Thursday evening. 

Persons not now members of an Asso- 
ciated Section are invited to write to the 
Division of Christian Education, 79 E. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, and inquire 
about their eligibility for membership in 
one or more of the following sections: 
Adult Work, Children’s Work, City Execu- 
tives, Directors, Editors, Leadership Edu- 
cation, Missionary Education, National 
Denominational Executives, Pastors, Pro- 
fessors and Research, Publishers, State and 
Regional Executives, Weekday, Youth 
Work, and Lay. 


John H. Race Dies 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. John H. Race, 
Methodist educator and publisher, died 
October 14 at the age of 92. He was once 
president of the University of Chatta- 
nooga and for twenty-three years headed 
the Methodist Book Concern. 

Dr. Race was chairman emeritus of the 
Methodist Hospital Executive Committee 
and a member of the board of trustees of 
several colleges. He was a member of the 
Executive Committee of the International 
Council of Religious Education during the 
early years of its history. 
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Personals 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Dr. Erwin 
S. SpEEs, associate secretary of the Board 
of Parish Education, United Lutheran 
Church in America, died suddenly on Oc- 
tober 30. He had been a member of the 
staff for almost fifteen years, being a 
youth worker for seven years and in charge 
of leadership education for the past eight 
years. He was a member of the Committee 
on Administration and Leadership of the 
National Council of Churches. 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Dr. O. V. AnpbER- 
SON was installed as the new president of 
the Illinois Conference of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church on November 7. The 
service of installation was held at Rocke- 
feller Chapel. Dr. Virciz E. Foster rep- 
resented the Midwest Office of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in the proces- 
sional. 


FLINT, Mich. — The Rev. Raymonp 
Gray, pastor of a union church in the 
Canal Zone, has become the first fulltime 
executive of the Flint, Michigan Council 
of Churches. He succeeds Rev. Ratpu D. 
Kearns, who has served part time. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — Rev. 
Joun Garpner, after a long pastorate of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Midland, 
Michigan, has become the executive sec- 


retary of the San Francisco Council of 
Churches. 


WORCESTER, Mass. — Rev. RALPH 
Ho.uanp, for many years executive of the 
Indiana Council of Churches, has become 
the Executive Secretary of the Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts Council of Churches. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. — Rev. Davip 
Munroe Cory, Director of Christian So- 
cial Relations of the Brooklyn Division of 
the Protestant Council of the City of New 
York, has succeeded the late Dr. HENry 
CARPENTER as Executive Secretary of this 
Council. 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Rev. Joun B. 
Kercuam, since 1937 Director of Field 
Work for the International Council of 
Religious Education and a member of the 
staff of the Central Department of Field 
Administration since the formation of the 
National Council of Churches, has been 
appointed Executive Director of the Of- 
fice for Councils of Churches. His head- 
quarters will remain in Chicago. 


Books for a Growing 
Teacher | 
(Continued from page 19) 


General 

How Peoples Work Together: ‘The 
United Nations and the Specialized Agen- 
cies. Manhattan Publishing Co. Rev. 1954. 
75c. An excellent and profusely illustrated 
booklet that helps the reader understand 
the creative work of United Nations. 


The Workshop Way of Learning, Earl C. 
Kelley. Harper & Brothers, 1951. $2.75. 
How people with common problems can 
learn to solve them together. 

Careers for You, Erma Ferrari. Abing- 
don Press, 1953. $2.00. Young people in- 
terested in vocations and the leaders who 
work with them will want to use this help- 
ful book on vocational opportunities today. 


December, 1954 


Biblical Costumes for Church and 
School, Virginia Wilk Elicker. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 1953. $3.00. Practical suggestions 
for costuming biblical plays and pageants. 
(See article in this issue based on book.) 

Spiritual Values in Camping, Clarice M. 
Bowman. Association Press, 1953. $2.00. A 
thoughtful appraisal of opportunities for 
guiding growth in religion in a camp. 

The Family Fun Book, Helen and Lar- 
ry Eisenberg. Association Press, 1953. 
$2.95. Practical suggestions about how 
any family can make home a happy place 
through wholesome recreation. 


Folk Party Fun, Dorothy Gladys Spicer. 
Association Press, 1954. $3.95. An indexed 
game book for use in the home, at church, 
or with community groups. 


Abingdon Party Parade, Bernice Hogan. 
Abingdon Press, 1954. $1.95. A book de- 
signed to help individuals or committees 
plan and carry out successful parties. 


Games of Many Nations, E. O. Harbin. 
Abingdon Press, 1954. $1.95. 149 games 
from 27 nations with explicit directions 
for playing. 

Recreation Leadership, Walter L. and 
Charles G. Stone. William Frederick Press, 
1952. $2.00. An analysis of the philosophy, 
development and spiritual significance of 
leadership in the use of leisure time. 


For books published earlier but still good, 
see the lists by Miss McLester in the De- 
cember 1952 and the December 1953 issues 
of the Journal. 


A leading church in Minneapolis, Minnesota 
is seeking a Director of Christian Education. 


For details write: 


Mr. Manford Hall 
4438 Beard South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed, Write today for Booklet JR. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 ST., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


nbreakable . .. moulded 


nomical, Standard height. 

Order from your dealer. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

Mail $1.00. for trial lot of 

one dozen sent postpaid. 


55 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass. 


COMMNUNIONY OURS Ye 


A remarkable new Bible 
— The whole basic story and message of the 


Old and New Testaments in a clear, continuous 
narrative the length of a modern novel 


QS" Tue Hory Bite ww Brier is 
a splendid and unique achievement; 
the essential message of the Scrip- 
tures, arranged in actual chronolog- 
ical order, and compressed into less 
than 300 pages for easy reading. Yet 
not one word of the Authorized 
Version of 1611 has been altered. 
Other features include a remarkably 
complete index, and a guide to read- 
ing and understanding the Bible. 


“Tt is with strong conviction as to 
the need for it that I commend Tue 
Hoty Bre 1n Brier. The abridge- 


ment has been made with insight and 
skill. The continuity of narrative and 
the unity of theme and purpose have 
been strikingly preserved.” — Robert 
J. McCracken, Minister, The River- 
side Church, New York City. 


THE HOLY BIBLE IN BRIEF 
The King James Text, edited by 
James Reeves, noted English Biblical 
scholar. Foreword by Rt. Rev. Angus 
Dun, D.D., Bishop, Diocese of 
Washington, Protestant Episcopal 
Church. $4.00 at all bookstores, 
Juttan Messner, N. Y., Publisher 
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THE 
The VISUAL 
EDUCATION 
FELLOWSHIP 
Presents 


Milton Heitzman 


Visual Education Fellowship 


"In the 
learning, the eyes 


matter of 


have it."" 


We Found Some New Wonlda 


Tue YOUTH Audio-Visual kit made 
its way into many churches during the 
last year. In this kit there is a sound 
filmstrip which is considered by many to 
be one of the best audio-visuals ever pro- 
duced in its category. 

“T Found a New World” is a strip with 
impact. This is the story of a newspaper 
cartoonist, Ed Farlow, on a round-the- 
world assignment. He visits a missionary 
station in Africa and there, through the 
influence of attractive Miss Cynthia Lay- 
ton, his idea of both missions and life it- 
self is changed. 

The filmstrip has made its impression 
on both youth and adults and has qualities 
which allow people to view it many times 
without losing interest. 

One evening last summer a group of 
young people held a summer retreat. They 
roasted wieners and marshmallows around 
a small campfire in front of a cabin in the 
Dunes of Michigan. The sunset waves of 
the lake “‘swished’” an evening message 
on the beach and the group sang the usual 
camp songs. “My Gal’s a Corker” led to 
“Tell Me Why,” ‘Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot” and ‘Fairest Lord Jesus.” Then 
came the sound of the music and a voice 
in the dusk said “I’m Ed Farlow.” 


The leader and his committee had at- 
tached the projector and record player to 
the power in the cabin and the pictures 
were thrown onto the portable screen. 


Following the showing of the strip the 
group began to talk. “What am I going to 
do with my life?” and “What are the mis- 
sionary forces?” were the prevalent 
thoughts. Then in a quiet moment the last 
frame was again flashed on the screen 
and the leader read from the script in the 
silence of the night, “Go back to Amer- 
ica, [Cynthia said to Ed Farlow]. Use 
your pen and your paintbrush to show 
sensitive people what needs to be done. 
Tell the young people to listen to God so 
that they can all work together on the 
problems that tear the world apart. 

“Tell them they belong to a church 
that’s doing a great work in every corner 
of the globe. Tell them it’s their job to 
make the world a part of their fellowship. 
This is our calling from God.” 

In this way one leader used one part 
of the kit of seven new filmstrips on Youth 


1These films were described in the November 
1953 Journal, page 48. A report of the institutes 
in which they were introduced appeared in De- 
cember 1953, page 39 
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Work. These strips were made especially 
for youth by youth leaders of several de- 
nominations. These advisors worked to- 
gether and produced this series for use 
with local church groups. 


Besides “I Found a New World’) these 
titles are included: “We Have This Fel- 
lowship,” “The Faith of a Guy,” “Gallery 
of Witnesses,’ “The Measure of a Man,” 
“How Wide is Our Circle,” and “Big 
Enough to Tackle.’ All of these were de- 
signed especially for youth but, like many 
other audio-visual materials, they have 
other uses in the hands of a creative 
leader. 

Let us look at the way “I Found a New 
World” did its work in other situations. 


A group of women in an Illinois town 
were talking about their missionary pro- 
gram. They were trying to find ways to 
do more vital work and they were trying 
to show to a part of the group what most 
of the group believed; namely: ‘‘Mission- 
aries are important! We can’t leave help- 
ing the downtrodden to the government.” 

Things got pretty fiery in the discussion 
and everyone had a chance for real ex- 
pression. The leader of the group had 
asked the pastor to have some kind of film 
for them related to the subject. He brought 
“T Found a New World.” 

His opening statement before he let 
them view the filmstrip set the pattern of 
thinking something like this: “All of us 
have been alloted a life to live and time 
to live it. We should make the most of it. 
We should make our decisions and re- 
vise our thinking once in a while; take 
inventory now and then about our rela- 
tionship to God and his world. Let’s see 
what Ed Farlow decided.” 

Not long ago at Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
a leader used this filmstrip in the closing 
worship for a county wide audio-visual 
workshop. His thought was, “No matter 
what our work may be—that of a plumber, 
a housewife, a college professor or a farm- 
er, we may do God’s work and do it well.” 

The group, after watching and listen- 
ing, knew what he was talking about. They 
had identified themselves with the char- 
acters, and each one knew he had an im- 
portant job to do in God’s Kingdom. 

“T Found a New World” is useful for 
many groups in many ways. All the A-V’s 
are good material. We suggest that you 
buy or rent the kit from your denomina- 
tional headquarters and then let us know 
how you used it in the most effective way. 


A NEW FILM TO USE 
Workers Together with God 


This film, produced by Family Films 
for the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, is a 16mm, black and white pro- 
duction which runs for 33 minutes. It has — 
received the “recommended” listing from — 
our evaluation committees and is avail- 
able from any denominational distributors. 


Uncle Andy, who operates a roadside 
garden stand, loves the Lord, and delights 
in the friendly contacts he makes at the 
stand. His young pastor is eager to get all 
the members of the church to help in an 
enlarged program of evangelism. Uncle 
Andy assists his minister in enlisting them 
in friendly visiting. Andy’s own son and 
his family do their share, as do Sunday 
school teachers and classes, and others. 
Even Katy Zelner in her wheel chair finds — 
many ways to help. 

Friendly visiting brings new people to 
the church services, and several laymen 
are chosen and trained to go out in teams 
specifically to invite these new friends to, 
aecept Christ as their personal Savior and 
actively join in the life of the church. The 
pastor also extends this same invitation as 
he visits in the homes and as he conducts 
the church services. 


The job is not always easy. Uncle Andy 
finds his hardest problem with a neighbor 
who runs the local gas station. Other 
members meet different obstacles. But all 
who help in any way in the program find 
a deep satisfaction in knowing that they 
are ‘‘workers together with God.” 


The purpose of the film is to motivate 
evangelistic effort. Use in family night 
meetings previous to every-member can- 
vass or evangelism program, in fellowship 
meetings discussing personal responsibility 
for witnessing, in Sunday evening services. 

Interpretation and development of story 
good although thought to be preachy in 
the beginning. Good humor at several 
points. Photography good. RECOMMENDED. 


RECENT MOTION PICTURE 
RELEASES 


Teaching in the Church School. Meth- 
odist Radio and Film Commission. B&W, 
28 min. Teacher leads a class of intermedi- 


ates in unit “What it Means to be a 
Christian.” Various teaching methods 
used. 


Men of the Wilderness (Living Christ 
Series). Cathedral Films. B&W or color. 
30 min. 


Freedom to Learn. National Education 
Association and Affiliated State Educa- 
tion. B&W or color, 27%4 min. Shows that 
modern schools prepare our children to 
assume their responsibilities as good cit- 
izens. 


Look for evaluations of these new re- 
leases in forthcoming issues of the month- 
ly Evaluation Bulletins and) the Audio- 
Visual Resource Guide (Third Edition— 
Supplement I.) For information, write: 
Visual Education Fellowship, National 
Council of Churches, 79 East Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST 
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Bell & Howell Company, Dept. L 
7169 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


Sapphire jewels give critical parts 400% longer life! Thenew Filmo- 

sound Specialists are engineered to give long trouble-free perform- 

ance. Sapphire jewels permanently bonded to metal. protect the 

critical film-handling parts. Bell & Howell designed these jewelled Please send me. without cost or obligation, the 
name of my Bell & Howell Special Representa- 


parts originally to meet the rigid requirements of the armed forces. tive and complete information on the Filmo- 
sound Specialists. 


To meet your 16mm projection needs, your choice of many other ex- 


clusive features may be added to the basic unit, whether standard INU Sar We Coates once creer settee ees oon 
model or magnetic recording model. Only Bell & Howell Special ORGANIZATION...... tee aes 
Representatives are authorized to sell these Filmosound Specialists. AMEREG. nosaeos ta VION ee ee Regs Ler 
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APPROVED LEADERSHIP TEXTS FOR YOUR 
CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL 


FIRST SERIES COURSES 


GROUP I. GENERAL COURSES 


Section 1. Religion in Personal and Social Life 


110a. Personal Christian Living 

HIGHWAYS OF THE SPIRIT, by Dwight J. Bradley. 50c 

113a. Christian Stewardship 

THE STEWARDSHIP LIFE, b: oo Earl Crawford. $1 

A CHRISTIAN AND HIS MON Y, by Richard L. Ownbey. 75c 

115a. My Community and the Christian Ideal 

OUR COMMUNITY AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL, by Eugene 
W. Shrigley. 50c 

Section 2. The Bible 


121a. A Brief Survey of the Old Testament 

THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN LIFE, by 
Walker. 50c 

122a. A Brief Survey of the New Testament 

THE GOSPEL TODAY, by Chester W. Quimby. 75c 


Rollin H. 


124a. The Life of Jesus ; 
FROM BETHLEHEM TO OLIVET, by John David Lee, Jr. 75¢ 


125a. The Life and Work of Paul : 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PAUL, by Paul S. Minear. 50c 


Section 3. The Church 

132a. The meaning of Church Membership 

YOUR LIFE AND THE CHURCH, by Percy R. Hayward. 50c 
Section 4. Psychology and Method for Church Leaders 


140a. The Pupils We Teach 

OUR PUPILS AND HOW THEY LEARN, by Frances Cole Me- 
Lester. 75¢ 

141a. Introduction to Teaching 

WHAT IS TEACHING? by Frances Cole McLester. 75c 


144a. Planning and Leading Christian Worship | 
THE ART OF GROUP WORSHIP, by Robert Seneca Smith. 50c 


SECOND SERIES COURSES 


GROUP I. GENERAL COURSES 
Section 1. Religion in Personal and Social Life 


110.1b. How to Read and Study the Bible 

THE BIBLE AND YOU, by Edward P. Blair. $2 

112b. The Christian Message for Our Present-Day World 

THE GOSPEL AND OUR WORLD, by Georgia Harkness. $1.50 

113b. Christian Stewardshi 

CHRISTIAN MOTIVE AND 
Henry Burton Trimble. $1 

Section 2. The Bible 


120b. How the Bible Came to Be 

HOW CAME THE BIBLE? by Edgar J. Goodspeed. $1.50 

THE BIBLE AND ITS BOOKS, by Charles G. Sewall. 50c 

122b. The New Testament: Its Content and Values 

THE STUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Clarence Tucker 
Craig. $1.50 

123b. The Prophet and Their Messages 

ASK THE PROPHETS, by Carl Summer Knopf. 75c 

THE’ PROPHETIC MOVEMENT IN ISRAEL, by Albert C. 
Knudson. $1 

124b. Jesus and His Teachings 

THE MESSAGE OF JESUS, by B. Harvie Branscomb. $1 

THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS, by Harris Franklin Rall. $1 

Section 3. The Church 


130b. The Purpose and Program of the Church 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE CHURCH, by Nevin C. 
Harner. $2 


as JE MISS THROUGH THE CHURCH, by Frank 


- McKibben. 

CHRISTIAN TEACHING IN THE CHURCHES, by John Q. 
Schisler, $2.50 

131b. The Church Through the Centuries 

FRO TEO LENE BACKGROUNDS IN HISTORY, by J. Minton Bat- 
en. 

Section 4. Psychology and Method for Church Leaders 

140b. Understanding Our Pupils 

A GROWING PERSON, by Frances Cole McLester. $1 

140.1b. Christian Character and How It Develops 

ACHIEVING CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, by Frances 
Lester. 75c 

141b. Ways of Teaching 

TEACHING IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL, by Frances Cole Mce- 
Lester. $1 

141.2b. Dramatics in Christian Education 

CONSCIENCE ON STAGE, by Harold Ehrensperger. $2.50 

141.3b. Music in Christian: Education 

MUSIC IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, by Edith Lovell Thomas. $2 

141.4b. Audio-Visual Resources in Christian Education 

CHURCH USE OF AUDIO-VISUALS, by Howard E. Tower. $2.50 

142b. Christian Evangelism 

sale Sega IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, by Richard L. Own- 
ey. 

143b. Recreational Leadership 

THE RECREATION LEADER, by E. O: Harbin, $1.50 

(44b. Planning and Leading Christian Worship 

THE CHURCH SCHOOL AND WORSHIP, by Irwin G. Paulsen. $1 

pet NS ae EXPERIENCE OF WORSHIP, by Marie Cole 
owell. . 


GROUP II. CHILDREN’S DIVISION COURSES 
Section 1. Divisional Courses 


210b. Understanding Children 
UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN, by Lewis J. Sherrill. $1.50 


METHOD IN STEWARDSHIP, by 


Cole Mc- 


A STUDY OF YOUNG CHILDREN, by Ruth Strang. $1 

211b. Teaching Children ‘ 

GUIDING CHILDREN IN CHRISTIAN GROWTH, by Mary Alice 

Jones. $1 a 

212b. The Work of the Children’s Division 

CHILDREN—THE HERITAGE OF THE CHURCH, by E. F: 
Welker. $1 Bop SSI ‘ A 

215b. The Child’s Approach to Religion _ 

THE FAITH OF OUR CHILDREN, by Mary Alice Jones. $1.50 

216b. The Use of the Bible with Children 

THE USE OF THE BIBLE WITH CHILDREN, by 
Smither. $1 } 

218b. When Children Were 

GUIDING CHILDREN IN WORSHIP, by Vesta Towner. $1 

219b. Music and Children of the Church 

MUSIC IN THE RELIGIOUS GROWTH OF CHILDREN, by 
Elizabeth M. Shields. $1.50 

Section 4. Primary Department Courses 

241b. Teaching Primary Children 

PRIMARY CHILDREN LEARN AT CHURCH, by Ethel L. 
Smither. $1.50 

Section 5. Junior Department Courses 

251b. Teaching Juniors ‘ 

WORKING WITH JUNIORS AT CHURCH, by Dorothy L. Hill. $2 


GROUP III. YOUTH DIVISION COURSES 


Section 1. Divistonal Courses 


310b. Understanding Youth 

YOUTH AND THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY, by 
Ferguson. $1 

312b. The Youth re 

YOUTH WORK IN THE CHURCH, by Nevin C. Harner. $1.75 

314b. Helping Young People Develop Christian Beliefs 

peveenephgpes THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, by Georgia Hark- 
ness. 

316b. Interpreting the Bible to Youth 

INTERPRETING THE BIBLE TO YOUTH, by J. T. Carlyon. $1 

Section 2. Intermediate (Junior High) Department Courses 

321b. Teaching Intermediates (Junior High) 

GUIDING INTERMEDIATES, by Clarice Bowman. $1 


GROUP IV. ADULT DIVISION COURSES 

Section 1. Divisional Courses 

411b. How Adults Learn 

TEACHING ADULTS, by Frank A. Lindhorst. $1 

Section 2. Christian Family Courses 

420b. The Christian Home 

YOUR HOME CAN BE CHRISTIAN, by Donald M. Maynard. $2 
423b. The Home and Church Working Together 


HOME AND THE CHURCH WORKING TOGETHER, by W. 
Neill Hart. $1 


GROUP V. LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT COURSES 


520b. Methods in Supervision and Teacher Guidance 
GUIDING WORKERS IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, by Frank 
M. McKibben. $1.75 


GROUP VI. ADMINISTRATION COURSES 

610b. Administering the Sunday Church School 
IMPROVING YOUR CHURCH SCHOOL, by Robert W. Powell. $1 
611b. The Superintendent and His Task 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, by 
Jones. $1 


Ethel L. 


Rowena 


Philip C. 
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